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PAROCHIAL PREPARATION FOR 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


By THE Rev. Tuomas J. FITZGERALD. 


as one that tempteth God.’’ These words of 

Holy Writ might, with appropriate adaptation, 

be taken to heart by enthusiasts for Catholic 
Action. We are all of us eagerly awaiting the long- 
expected promulgation by the Hierarchy of an official 
scheme for the organization of Catholic Action, which 
will put Catholicism in this country on a level—in this 
matter—with the Church in other lands. But there is 
a grave danger that—pending such promulgation—we 
should sit back and do nothing. ‘‘ Catholic Action ’’— 
so runs the facile argument—‘‘ presupposes an official 
scheme. Therefore, until their Lordships produce their 
scheme, we can only bide our time.’’ And yet a moment’s 
reflection would surely make it clear that even if the 
bishops produced a scheme of Catholic Action to-morrow, 
any and every such scheme would of necessity have to 
remain in abeyance, unless and until certain preliminary 
work had prepared the various units of Catholic Action 
for their task under the scheme. 


One such unit must, of necessity, be the Parochial 
unit. Unless Catholic Action be organized in the 
parishes, it must inevitably fail in the life of the 
nation. In these notes an attempt is made to suggest 
certain preliminary work which can be done in most 
parishes, not in some remote future, but now. If this 
work be done now, then the parish will be able to fit 
in with any scheme that may be ultimately promulgated 
by the hierarchy. And, on the other hand, if the 
preliminary work is left undone, any and every scheme 
of Catholic Action will be a dead-letter from the start. 


Baz prayer, prepare thy heart and be not 
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For the sake of clarity and order let us sum up 
this preliminary work under the following headings: 
Formation of the lay-Apostles; Organization of the 
Parish; Research; Representation. 


(a) Formation of the lay-Apostles. This will be of two 
kinds—spiritual and intellectual. As there is to be a 
special article in this series on the spiritual formation 
of the lay-Apostles, we will confine our attention here 
to their intellectual training. Catholic Action, as we 
know, is “‘ a oa of the laity in the hierarchical 
apostolate of the Church.’’ It pre-supposes, therefore, 
a body of laymen who are competent—in their respective 
spheres of influence—to express the Catholic point of 
view and gradually impress it on the life of the com- 
munity around them. But this, in turn, assumes that 
they themselves have grasped and understood the 
Catholic principles, of which they are to be the official 
expounders. Now how many such laymen can the 
average parish produce to-day! Let each parish priest, 
who is good enough to read this article, ask himself the 

uestion about his own parish. Has he, amongst his 


octors, one who is competent to stand up to the local — 


medical officers of the municipality on the moral issues 
of sterilization or contraception? Has he amongst his 
traders and shopkeepers or business-men, one who is 
competent to expound—let us say—at the local Chamber 
of Commerce, the teaching of the Church on such issues 
as the Just Price or the Living Wage? Has he amongst 
his working-men, one who is competent in his Trade 
Union branch to deal with the attacks of the Communists 
on the Church or to put forward correctly the teachings 
of the papal encyclicals on true social reform? Has he, 
amongst the politically-minded section of his flock, one 
whom he can safely rely on at Party branches to see 
if and when the Party programme clashes with Catholic 
principle, and in that event to defend and expound the 
latter? And it is not merely one such man that we must 
produce in all these spheres of human activity, but many 
such men if Catholic Action is to become a vital and 


galvanizing force in the cause of Jesus Christ and His 
Church. 


There are, thank God, already such men amongst our 
English laity—more even than the clergy sometimes 
think. We can make them still more numerous if, by 
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the encouraging of lectures, conferences, debates, study- 
circles and the like, to say nothing of private conver- 
sations and personal interviews, we let slip no opportunity 
of surrounding ourselves with fully-informed lay-helpers. 
Let no parish priest think that his people are perhaps 
too badly educated to grasp Catholic principles. The 
most illiterate labourer can be made a force for Catholic 
influence in his own sphere. ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri.’’ We'can take a leaf out of the Communist book. 
The Communists make use—and powerful use—of the 
most illiterate of their followers. So should we. There 
would be far less ‘‘ leakage ’’ in our industrial centres 
if more of our simple working-folk could be made to 
feel that they were taking an active and essential part 
in the apostolate of the Church. 


(b) Organization of the Parish. It is one thing to have 
organizations in a parish; it is another thing to have 
the parish itself organized. In most of our parishes 
organizations abound. But from the standpoint of 
Catholic Action two things are usually lacking. In the 
first place there is seldom a co-ordinating committee to 
weld the different organizations into a united parochial 
force. It is true that for certain specific purposes the 
parish priest may, from time to time, link together the 
activities of his organizations for the pursuit of some 
determined end. But such unity is sporadic—and when 
the purpose for which the societies have been called 
together has been achieved, each unit tends once more 
to plough its lonely furrow and pursue in isolation its 
own separate and sectional aims. 


Even more unfortunate is the fact that, however 
numerous in a parish the organizations may be, the 
membership of all of them tends in practice to be con- 
fined to the same little group of enthusiasts. The parish 
as a whole stands aloof. It is not too much to say 
that—leaving aside confraternities, which from their 
nature, are only auxiliaries of Catholic Action—the total 
membership of all organizations in any given parish 
seldom equals ten per cent. of the entire congregation. 
Yet if we are to have Catholic Action, as the Holy Father 
understands the term, at least the majority of our people 
must be organized in some way or another. ‘‘ Catholic 
Action,’’ says Pius XI, ‘‘ must be a universal action, 
binding together all Catholics without exclusion of age, 
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of sex, of social condition, of culture, of national and 
political tendencies. . . .”’ 


It will not be easy for us to achieve in our parishes 
the degree of organization that the vision of His Holiness 
postulates. Nor is it entirely the fault of the laity. 
Making every allowance for the undoubted apathy of 
large numbers of our people, there is often reason to 
feel that the co-operation of the laity could be more 
readily enlisted if the layman’s viewpoint were more 
cordially invited, more sympathetically received and, 
even if opposed to our own, not contumeliously brushed 
aside nor snubbed and ignored. In the new age of the 
Church, envisaged by Pope Pius XI, there must be 
created a new consciousness of the layman’s dignity as 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ—first, in the minds of the 
clergy; and next, through us, in the mind of the layman 
himself. Now is the time to start creating that con- 
sciousness, so that when the Hierarchy propound their 
scheme, the rank and file will be ready. 


(c) Research. This heading sounds rather pretentious. 
All that it really means is that ways and means must 
be found of securing for our lay-helpers all the infor- 
mation possible about the practical problems needing 
their attention, not only in the Catholic life of the parish, 
but in the public life of the community in which the 
parish is situated. The essence of Catholic Action is 
to bring Catholic influence to bear upon the public and 
private life of the community. But this it can only do, 
if it is fully acquainted with what is going on. To this 
end contact should be established with the local public 
authorities, with the various voluntary organizations for 
social amelioration and also with non-sectarian bodies 
whose aims and objects might prove susceptible of 
Catholic influence. Only in this way can we play our 
part in the moulding and shaping of public opinion that 
is the essential prelude to winning back the world to 
Christ. 

(d) Representation. Lastly, wherever possible, Catholics 
should secure representation on every organization in 
their district. Most social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions are only too pleased nowadays to receive our 
delegates and secure our co-operation. As far as public 
bodies are concerned, a word of warning should be 
sounded. As a rule, the election for representation on 
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these bodies is conducted on party political lines. It is, 
therefore, well to remember two things. First, the 
present Pope had definitely discouraged Catholic political 
parties and has made it crystal clear that if and when 
such parties are formed they must in no sense be con- 
fused with Catholic Action, which from its very nature 
must keep aloof from all political parties—including 
so-called Catholic political organizations. 


Secondly, it must be remembered that a party candi- 
date seeks support on the merits of his programme and 
is not therefore entitled to advance his religion as 
a compelling reason for Catholic support. Catholic 
Action admits within its ranks men of all parties and 
none, provided only that the principles they support be 
not condemned by the Church. The best way for 
Catholics to secure representation on the public bodies is 
for Catholics to join the political party that appeals to 
them most, and in that party to become such efficient 
politicians that they are selected as candidates when the 
election comes round. The one thing that will be fatal 
to the success of Catholic Action in a parish will be for 
our organizations to lend their support to a ‘Catholic 


candidate solely because he is a Catholic. 


Such then are the four main tasks which even now, in 
the absence of any official scheme of the Hierarchy, can 
be undertaken in every parish. 


As, however, an ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory, we may conclude these notes by a short account 
of a parish, known to the writer, in which an attempt 
is at present being made to put these principles into 
operation. 


The Parish of X—— is situated in an industrial 
borough and numbers some two thousand Catholics 
mainly of the working class. 


A large and representative Central Committee, not only 
co-ordinates the activities of all parochial organizations, 
but acts as an Advisory Committee to the Parish Priest 
in all parochial matters. Not only does the Rector take 
it into his confidence in nearly all his activities, but in 
addition, the Committee, on its own initiative, advances 
suggestions and proposals or even criticisms and com- 
plaints. And though there is the inevitable ‘‘ profes- 
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sional grouser’’ from time to time, the scheme works 
well and makes for unity in the parish. 


It is, however, the extra-parochial activities that 
appear so full of interest to the present writer. The 
members of the Committee are split up into groups, each 
with a task definitely assigned to them, and act as dele- 
gates to other organizations or liaison-officers between 
the Committee and other bodies. 


There are, for example, two delegates on the local 
Christian Council of Social Service. Of this inter- 
denominational body, the Parish Priest is himself the 
Vice-Chairman. The Council interests itself in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the Borough and 
endeavours to approach all public affairs from a definitely 
Christian angle. It has initiated a local Housing 
Society which has already built one block of working- 
class flats at cheap rentals and is endeavouring to acquire 
fresh sites for further developments. Meanwhile, it 
endeavours to raise capital at cheap rates of interest from 
those who though unable to give their money, are willing 
to lend it at a low rate of interest for so Christian a 
purpose as providing suitable housing for the workers. 


It has a Temperance Sub-Committee—definitely non- 
prohibitionist—which seeks to prevent an undue multi- 
plication of licences and to check abuses wherever they 
occur. 


It has inaugurated a Poor Man’s Lawyer Service which 
proves an incalculable boon to vast numbers of poor 
people. 

Recently, on the lead of the Catholic delegates, it threw 
itself into a fight against a proposal to establish a Birth- 
Control Clinic under the municipality. Delegates from 
over thirty churches and chapels of all denominations 
combined in a vote of protest and nearly ten thousand 
signatures of protest were collected. In all these, and 
in many similar works, the Catholic representatives have 

layed their modest and effective part—giving at times a 
ead for principle which in their absence might well have 
been overlooked. 

In addition to this work on the local Christian Council 
of Social Service, the Catholic Committee has activities 
of its own. Some of its members are in touch with the 
Education Authority, both local and county. They are 
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at present fighting to secure that a recognized Catholic 
secondary school in the district be included on the County 
Council’s list of grant-aided schools for scholarships. At 
resent the only Catholic school on the grant-aided list 
is SO far away that Catholic boys winning scholarships 
can only hold them at non-Catholic schools. This 
despite the fact that within the distance of half-an-hour’s 
‘pus-ride there is an admirable Catholic secondary 
school fully recognized by the Board of Education. In 
fighting an issue of this kind, a Catholic Committee of 
laymen has a far greater “‘ pull ’’ than a priest. 


Another group of the Committee concerns itself with 
the unemployed. There is a Training Centre, in the 
parish, under the Ministry of Labour for transferees from 
the distressed areas. Every Catholic that comes to it is 
discovered by the Committee, introduced to the priest 
and found Catholic friends. 


Application is at present being made for representation 
on the local Care Committees of the Ministry for the 
Juvenile Transferees—a most serious and important 
work for our Catholic boys. 


The group also seeks out jobs for local Catholic 
unemployed. It has already met with a certain measure 
of success and, as it develops its technique of approach 
to staff managers and foremen, it will do even more. 


Other groups on the Committee keep in touch with the 
affairs of Local Government, with local librarians, with 
= Public Assistance Board and other bodies in the 

istrict. 


It is not possible to give all the work that is done, but 
what has been said is enough to show what can be done 
if a lead is given by the clergy. Our laity are nearly 
always willing to co-operate with their priests when 
given the chance. Let us begin to organize our people in 
the parishes now. Then when the Bishops produce 
their scheme, we shall be able to link up with it at once, 
and play our part not only in the diocese but in the 
nation at large. 





THE LAW AND THE MASS 


By Ricuarp O’SULLIVAN. 


HE sacrifice of the Mass was in a sense native to 
the old Common Law of England. 


The founders of the Common Law were in the 
habit of hearing Mass and some of the greatest 
among them were even in the habit of saying Mass. On 
the last page of their classical history of the English law 
Professors Pollock and Maitland speak of the permanence 
of the work of ‘‘ those few men who were gathered (in 
the thirteenth century) at Westminster round Pateshull 
and Raleigh and Bracton penning writs that would run 
in the king’s name everywhere and in the name of 
kingless commonwealths on the other shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean: they were making right and wrong for 
us and for our children.’’ It is noteworthy that all the 
men whom Maitland names on this great page were 
priests of the Roman Church. 


In a sense also it may be said that the Mass was native 
to the English soil. For the Common Law recognized 
two forms of tenure by spiritual service under which 
the duty of the landholder was to say Mass for the 
spiritual welfare of specific persons. These tenures were 
tenure by Frankalmoign or “‘ free pure and perpetual 
alms’’; and tenure by divine service. Tenure by 
Frankalmoign, we are told, ‘‘ is where an abbot or prior 
or another man of religious or of Holy Church holdeth 
of his lord in frankalmoign, that is to say in Latin, in 
liberam eleemosinam, that is in free alms. . . . And they 
which hold in frankalmoign are bound of right before 
God to make orisons, prayers, masses, and other divine 
services for the souls of their grantor and for the souls 
of their heirs which are dead and for the prosperity and 
good life and good health of their heirs which are alive. 
And therefore they shall do no fealty to their lord, 
because that this divine service is better for them before 
God than any doing of fealty.’ Tenure in Frankalmoign 
was thus a tenure by spiritual service of an indefintie 
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kind. All jurisdiction concerning lands so held belonged 
of right to the ecclesiastical Court.’ 


The second form of spiritual tenure is tenure by divine 
service. It also is described by Littleton: ‘‘ If an abbot 
or prior holds of his lord by a certain divine service in 
certain to be done, as to sing a Mass every Friday in 
the week for the souls, wt supra, or every year at such 
a day to sing a placebo et dirige or to find a chaplain 
to sing a Mass; in this case, if such divine service be not 
done, the lord may distrain . . . and such tenure shall 
not be said to be tenure in Frankalmoign but is called 
tenure by Divine Service.’ This second form of tenure 
by spiritual service was thus of a definite kind and was 
enforceable by distress or by action in the King’s Court. 


The early Statutes also recognized the validity of 
offerings and gifts for Masses. A Statute of Edward III 
enacted that in the case of intestacy the Ordinary should 
depute the next and most lawful friends of the deceased 
to administer his goods ‘‘ which deputies shall have an 
action in the King’s Court to demand and recover as 
executors the debts due to the intestate for to administer 
and dispend for the soul of the dead.”’ 


This state of the law survived the life and even the 
death of King Henry VIII, whose will directed that an 
altar should be set up at Windsor “ honourably pre- 
pared and apparelled for daily Masses there to be said 
perpetually while the world shall endure.’’ 


On November 4th, 1547, the first Parliament of Edward 
VI opened, in accordance with ancient practice, with 
the celebration of the Mass of the Holy Ghost. The first 
statute of Edward VI was an Act against persons who 
speak ‘‘ irreverently against the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ commonly called the Sacrament of 
the Altar.’’ 


A subsequent statute of Edward VI, known as the 
Chantries Act, 1547 (1 Ed. VI, cap. 14), is intituled “‘ An 
Act whereby Certain Chantries, Colleges, Free Chapels 
and the Possession of the Same be given to the King’s 
Majesty.’’ The Act applied only to Colleges, Chantries 


1It was provided by the Constitutions of Clarendon that a 
dispute whether the tenure was “‘ in free and perpetual alms ”’ 
or in lay fee should be determined by a jury before the King’s 


‘ Justiciary. This is the famous assize Utrum. 
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and Free Chapels in existence within five years before 
the first day of the then existing Parliament and (with 
one immaterial exception) dealt only with real estate 
and money arising out of or charged on real estate. In 
the preamble, however (though it had no value as 
enactment), there occurred certain words which were 
to be used in later centuries by the judges as a cloak 
for judicial legislation. The words are: ‘‘ Considering 
that a great part of superstition and errors in Christian 
religion hath been brought into the minds and estima- 
tions of men by reason of the ignorance of their very 
true and perfect salvation through the death of Jesus 
Christ, and by devising and fantasing vain opinions of 
purgatory and masses satisfactory to be done for them 
which be departed, the which doctrine and vain opinion 
by nothing more is maintained and upholden than by 
the abuse of trentals, chantries, and other provisions 
made for the continuance of the said blindness and 
ignorance... .’” 


Though the enacting part of the Chantries Act did not 
(with one immaterial exception) touch personalty or for- 
bid the gift or bequest of personalty for the purpose of 
the saying of Masses for the living or the dead, yet after 
the Reformation had become an accomplished fact the 
notion survived that only one form of religion (which 
was in England the religion of the Established Church) 
could be safely allowed and there was thus an instinctive 
feeling that such gifts should not be permitted. In this 
way, as a result of the Acts of Uniformity 1549 and 1559, 
the Mass may be said to have become illegal. Moreover, 
in the year 1581, by a statute of 23 Eliz. cap 1, the hearing 
or the saying of Mass was expressly made an offence 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. In 1585, too, 
Jesuits and Seminary Priests were expelled from Eng- 


*That the statute did not invalidate all gifts for Masses 
appears plainly enough from the sermon which Bishop Gardiner 
preached before Edward VI and his Council after it had passed, 
on June 29th, 1548, ‘‘ and if ye ask concerning the Masses that 
were wont to be said in monasteries that, if the Masses had 
been good, the monasteries had not been put down, to that, I 
say that when the number of the monasteries went away there 
was no prejudice to the Mass, no more think I now that the 
chantries be gone. Though the chantries be transposed to 
another use, yet the Mass is not condemned.”’ Gasquet and 
Bishop, p. 83 n. 
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land: to remain within the realm was high treason. It 
was also treason during the reign of Elizabeth to call 
the Queen a heretic or to publish a papal Bull or to 
reconcile any of the Queen’s subjects to the See of Rome. 


Throughout the seventeenth century what Maitland 
calls ‘‘ the terrible code against the Catholics ’’ remained 
unrepealed; in fact new penal statutes were enacted 
from time to time, though under Charles II and James 
II certain breaches of the penal code were connived at 
by the king and sanctioned by virtue of the Dispensing 
Power. In 1678 the Parliamentary Test Act, directed 
against Roman Catholics, was passed imposing a declar- 
ation against transubstantiation upon members of both 
Houses.* In 1698/1699 (11 William III, cap. 4) it was 
enacted that a Catholic Bishop or priest who said Mass 
or any Catholic person who kept a school should be 
liable to perpetual imprisonment. By the same statute 
Catholics were rendered incapable of holding or pur- 
chasing land unless they took the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy and made a declaration against transub- 
stantiation : a condition which, while continuing to be 
Catholics, they obviously could not fulfil. 


In a sentence one may say that the effect of the penal 
statutes was to outlaw the Mass and to compel Catholic 
priests and bishops to abjure the realm. 


In this state of the statute law it is scarcely surprising 
that the judges should have set their faces against trusts 
and bequests for Masses for the living or the dead. In 
the year 1606‘ a settler, named William Evetts, who is 
said to have been a Popish recusant, conveyed certain 
lands to divers other Popish recusants upon trust after 
his own and his wife’s death to apply the revenues 
‘upon four scholars in Oxford and Cambridge or else- 
where such as study and profess or shall hereafter 
intend to profess and study divinity and enter into holy 
orders to the true intent and meaning of the said William 
Evetts.’’ The case was argued before Lord Ellesmere, 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls and the two 
Chief Justices. After full argument it was decided that 
conveyances made on such trusts were pernicious and 


3In this way Catholic Peers were for the first time effectively 
excluded from the House of Lords. 


* Crofts v. Evetts, 1606, Moo. K.B. 784. 
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dangerous to the State and that if the profits of the 
lands could be so applied they would be bestowed 
upon traitors, Jesuits, Seminary Priests and others being 
enemies to the State, and that the. precedent would be 
too pernicious and dangerous an example to be tolerated 
and, that such trusts were repugnant to law and void. 


To the like effect was the ruling in Lady Egerton’s 
case which was decided in the same year. The principle 
of these cases appears to have been that bequests of 
money for Masses were illegal on the ground that no 
disposition of property for purposes which are contrary 
to law can be allowed even if the statutes merely prohibit 
the purpose (in this case the saying of Masses) and do 
not in terms prohibit the settlement of property for such 
purpose. 

It is to be borne in mind that during the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries the established Church of 
England was the only lawful form of religion and that 
the statutes penalized in different degrees not only 
Catholics but also Nonconformists and Jews. When 
Chief Justice Hale in the seventeenth century said: 
“* Christianity is parcel of the laws of England and 
therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to speak 
in subversion of the law’’; and when again in the 
eighteenth century Blackstone repeated the statement 
that ‘‘ Christianity is part of the law of England and 
that the law must therefore punish such offences as apos- 
tasy and blasphemy,”’ they both meant by Christianity 
the Church of England as by law established. Thus, 
since an attempt to propagate beliefs inimical to 
Christianity (as so interpreted) was a criminal offence, 
a trust for any sect which professed such beliefs was 
illegal and void. In 1684 a trust to pay a sum of money 
to ministers ejected for Nonconformity was declared to 
be void; and in the case of De Costa v. De pas in 1744 
Lord Hardwicke refused to enforce a trust for the main- 
tenance of a ‘‘ Jesiba,’’ or ‘‘ Assembly for daily reading 
the Jewish Law, and for advancing and propagating 
their Holy Religion.’’ ‘‘ The intent of this bequest,” 
said Lord Hardwicke, ‘‘ must be taken to be in contra- 
diction to the Christian religion which is a part of the 
law of the land as is laid down by Lord Hale and Lord 
Raymond; and undoubtedly is so; for the Constitution 
and policy of this nation is founded thereon.’ In this 
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case the Court held that, as a general charitable intention 
had been disclosed in the will, the fund should be applied 
to the instruction of children in the Christian religion! 


In the year 1689 the Toleration Act was passed granting 
certain relief to Protestant Nonconformists from the 
disabilities under which they suffered, in recognition 
of the services they had rendered to the cause of the 
Revolution. It legalized their meetings for worship 
provided they were not held behind closed doors and 
imposed penalties on those who disturbed those meetings. 
It was held that a trust for the maintenance of their 
teaching could in future be enforced by the Court. The 
Catholic Relief Act, 1791, mitigated to some extent the 
penal laws against Catholics. It provided that no 
person who should subscribe the oath thereby appointed 
to be taken should be prosecuted for professing the 
Popish religion or for hearing or saying Mass. The 
Catholic Relief Act, 1829, popularly known as the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, allowed full freedom of 
worship to Catholics, who were permitted to sit in 
Parliament and to hold (with certain exceptions) all the 
offices of State. In 1832 Catholics were put on the same 
footing as Protestant Dissenters in respect of their 
schools, places for religious worship, education and 
charitable purposes in Great Britain, and the property 
held therewith and the persons employed in or about 
the same.° 

Three years after the passing of this statute the case 
of West v. Shuttleworth came before the Courts. A 
testatrix had directed that several sums should be paid 
to certain Catholic priests and chapels in order that she 
might have the benefit of their prayers and masses for 
the repose of her soul. It was argued that the gifts for 
masses were void on the grounds: 

(1) that they were for a superstitious use contrary to 
the provision of the Chantries Act, 1 Ed. VI, cap. 14; 

(2) that they were against the policy of the law and 
illegal and void. 


5 An amending statute passed in 1860 provided that where 
property was held in trust for purposes of the Roman Catholic 
religion, part of which were valid and part invalid as being for 
superstitious uses, then so much as was held applicable to the 
void uses should be applied under a scheme to be settled by the 
judge for purposes of the Roman Catholic religion. 
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It was insisted in argument that no purpose of charity 
was indicated in the gift, no personal benefit to the 
priests being intended; the testatrix contemplated only 
the benefit to her own soul (and the soul of her deceased 
husband). It was contended on the contrary that the 
gift was not within the mischief of the Chantries Act 
which was limited to uses of particular classes only; 
and that the gifts were not against the policy of the law. 
The Court held that the gifts under the will were not 
intended for the benefit of priests personally or for the 
general purposes of the chapel but were expressly given 


for prayers for the repose of the soul of the testatrix | 


and of her deceased husband. The gifts were not within 
the terms of the Chantries Act, which were limited to 
particular uses; but the statute had been considered as 
establishing the illegality of gifts to priests to pray for 
the soul of the donor and the gifts in this instance were 
therefore void on account of the general illegality of 
their object. The case of West v. Shuttleworth was 
followed in Heath v. Chapman where monies were left 
to trustees on trust to pay (inter alia) an annuity of 
£20 in perpetuity to the Catholic Church in Moorfields 
for the purpose of having Masses and Requiems said for 
the benefit of the soul of the testator and of the poor 
dead and other pious uses. The Court drew a distinction 
between the lawfulness of a place of worship and the 
lawfulness of the purpose for which the bequest was here 
intended, namely, the saying of Mass which was held 
to be still in law a ‘‘ superstitious use ’’ and the bequest 
was accordingly declared invalid. 


Before passing to the next of the cases which came 
before the Courts it is instructive to observe that in the 
year 1844 a statute (7 and 8 Vict. c. 102) was passed 
repealing ‘‘ certain Penal Enactments made against Her 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.’’ The preamble is 
of the highest significance for all who are interested in 
history and in the cause of the English martyrs. It 
runs: ‘‘ Whereas Roman Catholics and Persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic Religion were, by certain 
Acts made and passed by the Parliament of England 
and the Parliament of Great Britain rendered liable to 
Punishments, Pains, Penalties, and Disabilities for or 
on account of their Religious Belief or Profession to 
which Punishments, Pains, Penalties, and Disabilities 
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none other of Her Majesty’s subjects are liable: And 
whereas it is expedient to amend the Law in this respect : 
Be it enacted that the several Acts hereinafter mentioned 
or so much and such parts of any of them as are specified 
shall be repealed: that is to say.’’ There follows a list 
of _ statutes, starting with the Acts of Uniformity 
of Edward VI and of Elizabeth and ending with a group 
of Acts passed in the reign of William and Mary. 


The scene now shifts to the Irish Courts. In the year 
1875 an action was brought against Dr. Delaney, Bishop 
of Cork, to enforce payment of legacy duty on pecuniary 
legacies (and a residuary bequest)*® under the will of one 
Ellen O’Regan, who had bequeathed to the bishop 
the sum of £100 to have four hundred Masses offered 
up “‘ for the repose of my brother Timothy and myself ”’ 
and other lesser sums for similar purposes.’ 


For the defence it was urged that legacy duty was not 
payable; on the grounds : 


(1) that bequests of Masses had hitherto been exempt 
from legacy duty; 


(2) that the moneys were left for charitable purposes 
and were therefore exempt from duty. 


During the argument the Court (of which the devout 
and learned Chief Baron Palles was President) desired 


6 The residue was given to Bishop Delaney and the President 
of All Hallows College for the education of clergymen for the 
foreign mission. It appeared in evidence that All Hallows had 
been founded and was carried on for the purpose of educating 
and training Irish students who desired to become Catholic 
missionaries in foreign countries (including England, Scotland, 
and British possessions abroad), and that it was exclusively 
dedicated and devoted to the purposes of such education and 
training. 

7 It may be convenient here to state the legal view as to Mass 
offerings, as formulated by Chief Baron Palles: ‘‘ The true 
nature of the bequest is that of an alms to the clergyman, just 
as in frankalmoign the gift was in the nature of alms; but the 
gift of alms is accompanied by a request for the celebration 
and, according to our equitable doctrines, the clergyman, by 
accepting the gift, binds himself to fulfil the request. He 
cannot accept the benefit and disappoint the expectation. The 
honorarium then is an alms and a recognized mode of supple- 
menting the income of the clergyman, and is applicable to his 


support and maintenance.’’ O’Hanlon v. Logue, 1906, I. Irish 
Reports, 273. 
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evidence to be furnished as to the exact nature of the 


en 
Mass. A statement was duly filed by Dr. Delaney and of : 
will be referred to again. Cat 
In his judgment the Chief Baron said that it was | e¢ 
impossible to hold that in Ireland bequests for the }| 224 
purposes of having Masses said for the souls of deceased | ™# 
persons were illegal. The Chantries Act did not apply | T™™ 
to Ireland and the Irish Courts were therefore not bound | © 
to follow the decision in West v. Shuttleworth. ‘The | '° 
acts directed to be procured are, according to the faith | tha 
which the testatrix professed, sacrifices to God in the | 2 
most proper sense and of the most solemn kind on | 
behalf of all the faithful living and dead including a } 2° 
particular memorial of the person specified. The element | '° 
of charity in its most extensive, indeed in its truest | 4¢t 
sense, which they contain, is piety to God. There is no the 
doubt that according to the Roman Catholic Faith each pul 
celebration of the Mass involves the most perfect act of | DY 
charity.”’ rev 
The Court held none the less that the purposes for S 
which the bequests were made were not “ merely Es 
charitable ’’ within the meaning of the statutes. To 
satisfy the statutes the purpose must be in the nature pe 
of a general public use and tend directly or indirectly o 
to the benefit of the public. In the absence of any 
direction in the will that the Masses were to be offered est 
in public in a specific church or chapel (which would in 
tend to the edification of a public congregation) the En 
bequest was not ‘‘ merely charitable ’’ in law, and legacy for 
duty was accordingly payable. ch 
Over thirty years later, in the case of O’Hanlon v. the 
Logue® the Court of Appeal in Ireland (of which Chief = 
Baron Palles was still a member) over-ruled the earlier = 
decision in Delaney’s case and held that a bequest for afi 
Masses in perpetuity is a good charitable gift whether me 
there is a direction that the Masses should be celebrated | % 
in public or not. The Chief Baron, dissenting from his 
own earlier opinion in Delaney’s case, put his judgment C] 
on the ground that the motive and purpose of a gift be 
for Masses for the repose of the soul of the donor or de 
testator are similar to those in frankalmoign and are cl 
charitable at common law. During the period of the U 


8 1906, 1. I.R., 247. 
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penal laws, such a gift was illegal; but since the repeal 
of the penal statutes prohibiting the practice of the 
Catholic religion the illegality ceased and the gifts 
became once more charitable because of their piety; 
and because they were devoted to the support and 
maintenance of clergymen. Moreover, the law, b 
rendering all religions equal in its sight (the Irish 
Church had been disestablished in 1869) did not intend 
to deny that which is the basis of all Christian religions, 
that acts of divine worship have a spiritual efficacy. 
The law must ascertain the spiritual lees according 
to the doctrines of the religion in question; and if, 
according to these doctrines, the divine service does 
result in public benefit either temporal or spiritual, the 
act must in law be deemed charitable. On this view 
the celebration of the Mass, whether in private or in 
public, is charitable. This reasoning was reinforced 
by Lord Justice Fitzgibbon who, ‘‘ speaking with all 
reverence of a faith I do not hold,’’ referred to certain 
of the decrees of the Council of Trent: ‘‘ Nulla Missa 
ex communi usu ecclesiae celebrata dicenda est privata. 
Ex quo facile perspicitur, omnes Missas communes 
censendas esse ut quae ad communem omnium fidelium 
utilitatem et salutem pertineant.’’ 


In the year 1919 the validity of a bequest of personal 
estate for Masses for the dead came up again for discussion 
in the English Courts.’ An Irish testator, domiciled in 
England, had bequeathed £200 to Westminster Cathedral 
for Masses for the repose of his soul. The gift was 
challenged as being a gift to superstitious uses and 
therefore void. The Court of first instance upheld the 
argument, on the authority of West v. Shuttleworth, 
and decided that the gift was void. This decision was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal. The House of Lords 
reversed the Courts below and held that the gift was 
valid. 


‘The question,’’ said Lord Birkenhead, then Lord 
Chancellor, ‘‘ is whether, by the law of England to-day, 
bequests of personalty to be applied to Masses for the 
dead man can be supported. I have reached the con- 
clusion, and I am bound to state it, that they can. 
Unwilling as I am to question old decisions I shall be 
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® Bourne v. Keane, 1919, A.L. 815. 
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able, if my view prevails, to reflect that your lordships 
will not within a short period of time have pronounced 
to be valid legacies given for the purpose of denying 
“some of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion *” and have held to be invalid a bequest made 
for the purpose of celebrating the central sacrament in 
a creed which commands the assent of many millions 
of our Christian fellow-countrymen. In the second 
place, and in the event supposed, your lordships will 
have the satisfaction of deciding that the law of England 
corresponds upon this important point with the law of 
Ireland, of our great Dominions, and of the United 
States of America. <A decision based, as I believe this 
to be based, upon a sound view of the law may reason- 
ably appeal to these two powerful considerations of 
policy as against the admitted impolicy of disturbing 
old conclusions.’’ In the final passage of his judgment 
Lord Birkenhead summarized his view of the existing 
law. ‘‘ My lords, in my opinion the cumulative effect 
of the various Emancipation Acts is to remove from the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith every stigma of 
illegality. Gifts inter vivos or by will to build a Roman 
Catholic Church or to erect an altar have long been 
allowed. I am content that my decision should not 
involve your lordships in the absurdity that a Roman 
‘Catholic citizen of this country may legally endow an 
altar for the Roman Catholic community but may not 
provide funds for the administration of that sacrament 
which is fundamental in the belief of Roman Catholics 
and without which the church and the altar would alike 
be useless.”’ 


The opinion of Lord Birkenhead" prevailed with a 
majority of all but one of their lordships to reverse 
‘* dicta three hundred and seventeen years old, a decision 
eighty-four years old, and a rule which in 1917 one of 
their number had regarded as a settled rule of law.” 
It was, says Professor Holdsworth ‘‘ the greatest liberty 
the House has ever taken with established legal prin- 







































In the year 1917 the House of Lords had held valid a bequest 
to the Secular Society and had declared that ‘‘ Christianity is 
no longer part of the law of England.”’ 


1 The original draft of this judgment of Lord Birkenhead is 
now among the archives of Westminster Cathedral. 
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ciples.’’** The liberty was taken by the Law Lords 
to inlaw the Mass. 


Only one step more remained to be taken to bring the 
English law into line with the Irish decisions: a 
deciaration that a bequest for Masses is in English law 
also a gift to charitable uses. One advantage of such 
a decision lies in the circumstance that limitations or 
gifts to charitable uses are exempt from the operation 
of a technical rule of English law which is called the 
tule against perpetuities. The matter came before the 
Chancery Court in the year 1934." A testator by his 
will bequeathed ‘‘ £1,000 for Masses, foundation and 
other ’’’ and also devoted four houses ‘‘ for one foun- 
dation Mass to be said for my soul and the souls of 
my parents and relatives during the space of twenty-five 
years ’’ and directed that the property should revert to 
a named church. Evidence was given that by a 
‘foundation Mass’’ was intended a Mass the saying 
of which was to be paid for out of the interest of an 
invested fund, so that unless the gift were ‘‘ charitable ”’ 
it would offend the rule against perpetuities and be void 
in law; with the result that the legacy would be deemed 
to be undisposed of and would go to the next of kin. 
On behalf of the next of kin it was argued that Bourne v. 
Keane only decided that the Mass is not a superstitious 
use and left open the question whether it was charitable. 
On behalf of the Attorney General it was urged that 
the gift was a good charitable gift for the two reasons 
given in O’Hanlon v. Logue: first, it is for the advance- 
ment of religion as it enables a ritual act to be performed 
which is the most essential part of the religion of a great 
number of persons throughout the world and it results 
in benefit for the whole body of the faithful; and, 
secondly, it amounts to an endowment of the priests who 
say the Mass.” 

Counsel on both sides having agreed to accept as 
applicable to the decision of the case the statement of 
evidence furnished to the Irish Court by Dr. Delaney 


” H.E.L., Vol. VIII, p. 418. 
3 re Cans. 1934, 1. Ch. 162. 


* Counsel added that it had already been held that a gift to 
provide dinners for a clerical society was charitable as adding 
to the efficiency of a religious body. 
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in 1875, the judge incorporated the substance of this | °& 
statement in the judgment that he gave. Here is the | 25° 
statement as it appears in the pages of the official Law | Pe 
Report. ‘‘ According to the doctrines of the Roman } Tél 
Catholic Church the Mass is a true and real sacrifice | sub 
offered to God by the priest not in his own person only | ©% 
but in the name of the Church whose minister he is, } the 
Every Mass, on whatever occasion used, is offered to | © 
God in the name of the Church to propitiate His anger, T 
to return thanks for His benefits, and to bring down | En; 
His blessings upon the whole world. Some portions of } anc 
the Mass are invariable and some are variable. Amongst | bei! 
those invariable are an offering of the Host by the priest } gift 
for his own sins and for all present and also for all I 
faithful Christians both living and dead, and the sacrifice | 493 
is offered for the Church and the granting to it of | wr 
peace and its presentation and union. It includes | o¢; 
commemoration of the living and of the dead; and it | of 

is impossible according to the doctrine of the Church | wo 
that a Mass can be offered for the benefit of one or more 7 
individuals living or dead to the exclusion of the general ies 
objects included by the Church. When an honorarium f 
is given, for the purpose of saying a Mass for a departed i 
soul, the priest is bound to say it with that intention, = 


but that obligation may be discharged by a mental act 
of the priest; it cannot be discharged by the ordinary 
parochial Mass which he says on Sundays and holy 
days.”’ 


The judgment proceeds: ‘‘ It seems to me that the 
bequest of a sum of money for the saying of Masses 
which cannot be satisfied by the ordinary parochial 
Mass and the conferring of honoraria upon the priests 
who celebrate the Masses are an endowment of the priest 
who celebrates this solemn sacrifice and therefore an 
advancement of religion just as much as the erection 
of a church in which they might be said or the endow- 
ment of an additional priest to celebrate them. . . . In 
my judgment, once the true nature of the Mass 1s 
explained and the destination and object of the payment 
made clear, there can be no room for any other opinion 
than that a gift for Masses is charitable. I have no 
hesitation in so holding on the grounds, first, that it 
enables a ritual act to be greene which is recognized 
by a large proportion of Christian people to be the 
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central act of their religion; and, secondly, because it 
assists in the endowment of priests whose duty it is to 
perform that ritual act. On each of these grounds 
religion is advanced. I cannot help thinking that if the 
substance of Dr. Delaney’s evidence had been before the 
Court in West v. Shuttleworth and Heath v. Chapman 
the decision in each, so far as the point before me is 
concerned, would have been different.’’ 


The wheel has gone full circle. Once more, in the 
English law, the Mass is a lawful sacrifice; and gifts 
and bequests for Masses are valid and enforceable, and, 
being in advancement of religion, are good charitable 
gifts. 

During the retreat he gave at Oxford in September, 
1935, Pére Garrigou Lagrange raised a deep question: 
What was the effect on the national mind of the outlawry 
of the Mass among a people for whom, during the space 
of one thousand years, it had been the central act of 
worship ? 


Yet another question may be asked and awaits an 
answer: What will be the effect on the national mind 
of the in-lawing of the Mass among a people for whom, 
during the space of four centuries, it was no more (and 
no less) than a superstitious use? 





CATECHISM THROUGH THE SCRIPTURES: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION 


By THE Rev. JAMES M. THompson, C.M., M.A., 


Lecturer in Education, St. Mary’s Training College, Strawberry 
Hill, Middlesex. 


N his Lenten Pastoral for 1936, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Birmingham deals with the problem 
which confronts all who are interested in the teaching 
of religion. His Grace writes: ‘‘ Real religion is 

life and action; knowledge comes first, but it must be 
knowledge which leads to doing things. How then are 
we to give religious instruction so that it will lead to 
action? Is there any method of teaching which will 
make those who are instructed eager to do things?’ 
The answer is not easy. It is difficult to be dogmatic 
on methods of teaching in any subject. It is especially 
difficult in the teaching of religion. The piety and 
enthusiasm of the teacher may do much to compensate 
for faulty methods of exposition. Grace can accomplish 
what human frailty and ignorance cannot. Still, grace 
works through human agents and it would be gross 
presumption on the part of a teacher to rely on divine 
intervention to supply the defects of human effort. 
Granted that without a spirit of Faith the best methods 
are valueless, good teaching is the result of hard study 
and experience. It is an individual process. As His 
Grace points out ‘‘Rules are difficult to lay down because 
teacher differs from teacher, and widely differing teachers 
have been equally successful in results.’’ Each must 
find out for himself the methods which best suit his 
particular dispositions and powers. In this search, his 
chief help will be the experience of his fellow-workers 
in the same task. This article submits for the consider- 


1 Pastoral Letter of Thomas, Archbishop of Birmingham, Lent, 
36. 
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ation of teachers of religion the results of an experiment 
carried out by the students of St. Mary’s College with 
the co-operation of the managers and staff of St. James’s 
School, Twickenham. 


CATECHISM: THE CHIEF DIFFICULTY. 


It is generally admitted that the crux of religious 
teaching is the teaching of the Catechism. It is possible 
by other means—by the use of the Liturgy, by ‘‘ Project 
Methods,’’ by lantern-lectures and a thousand other ways 
devised by pious ingenuity—to convey to children in 
inspiring ways the truths and practices of their religion, 
but the ‘‘ dull drill of question and answer,’’ the ‘‘ stereo- 
typed formulae,’’ the “‘ technical language ’’ and so on, 
of the Catechism always seem to drag the teaching back 
to the atmosphere of class-room drudgery. To this 
drudgery, to the boredom which it engenders, some are 
inclined to trace the cause of the lack of interest in 
religion shown by many as soon as they leave school. 
The dislike of the manner of learning spreads to the 
matter learned. The Catechism, instead of being a check, 
becomes a cause of the “ leakage.’’ 


If this be true, the case is indeed serious for it is 
not possible to dispense with the Catechism. The 
“formulae ’’ are more than useful. They are necessary 
stones in the building of the edifice of religion. They 
are to the teaching of religion what tables are to arith- 
metic, what grammar is to language. The first principles 
of faith and morals must be learned in a form which 
will stay in the memory. The technical language of 
religion is as necessary to those who practise their 
religion as the technical language of music is to the 
musician or of art to the artist. We have, however, dis- 
covered that not all tables and grammatica) rules must 
be committed to memory by young children. Applying 
the principles of the ‘‘ New Education ”’ to the teaching 
of the Catechism, Father Drinkwater and others have 
suggested a drastic revision of the amount to be learned 
“by heart ’’ and an even more important revision of 
the times when the matter is to be learned. Reforms 
on both these lines are almost everywhere in progress 
and yielding excellent results, but the fact remains that 
even the most drastic reform cannot supplant the 
Catechism. At least a skeleton of Christian doctrine 
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in Catechism form must be mastered. Recognizing 
this necessity, the purpose of our enquiry was to find 
some means of making the actual teaching of Catechism 


questions and answers more interesting and inspiring in 
itself. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EXPERIMENT. 






By arrangement with the parish priest of Twickenham, 
students from the Training College teach religion daily 
in St. James’s School. These lessons follow the ordinary 
syllabus for the archdiocese of Westminster, but we 
endeavour to vary the methods of teaching with a view 
to giving the students as wide a knowledge as possible 
of recent developments and discoveries in teaching 
methods. So that all may profit by the experience of 
the individual, weekly discussions of the lessons are held 
during the lectures on the teaching of religion. Our 
experiment began as a result of the discussion of some 
lessons from Mgr. Schumacher’s How to Teach the 
Catechism.? One was a lesson on Confirmation (Book I, 
Grade Two, June) and the other an introductory lesson 
on the Ten Commandments (Book I, Grade Two, October). 
Both these lessons began by the reading of the Scripture 
passage bearing on the lesson—the descent of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts ii.) and the giving of the Commandments 
(Exodus xix. 20 to 25). In criticizing their lessons the 
students who gave them commented both on the keen 
interest which the reading of the Scriptures had aroused 
and on the fact that this interest continued to be shown 
in a marked way throughout the lessons. As this 
seemed significant other lessons on the same plan were 
arranged—one linking Catechism Questions 87, 88 and 
89 which deal with the Papacy with the story of the 
conferring of the Primacy in St. Matthew xvi. 13 to 19 
and another on the Fifth Commandment linking Cate- 
chism Questions 205, 206 and 207 to the story of Cain 
from Genesis iv. 1 to 16. The same result of increased 
attention and heightened interest was remarked and 
we considered it worth while to make a large scale 
experiment. 


* How to Teach the Catechism, Mgr. M. A. Schumacher, 
Benziger, 1934. 
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THe NATURE OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


For the purpose of the experiment, two courses of 
lessons were arranged, one with a class of average age 
13+, the other with a class of 11+. The courses were 
confined to Catechism, each lesson covering a fixed quota 
of questions. 


The plan of the lessons was simple. The teacher began 
with reading an extract from the Scriptures. This was 
specially chosen to bear directly on the doctrines or 
precepts contained in the Catechism answers. The 
reading was followed by a short explanation or discussion 
during which the doctrine or precept was clearly drawn 
from the Scripture narrative. This was followed by a 
fuller treatment in which the matter of the Catechism 
answers was explained and taught. In this treatment 
the words of the Catechism were gradually introduced 
and a summary containing the gist of the Catechism 
answers was built up on the backboard. The children 
then learned the Catechism questions and answers. 


The following synopsis of lesson will best show the 
method of procedure :— 


Aim of Lesson: To teach children the Catechism Questions 
on Charity. 


169. Q. What is charity? A. Charity is a supernatural gift 
of God by which we love God above all things and our neighbour 
as ourselves for God’s sake. 


170. @. Why must we love God? A. We must love God 
because He is infinitely good in Himself and infinitely good to us. 


171. @Q. How do we show that we love God? A. We show 
that we love God by keeping His commandments; for Christ 
says ‘‘ If you love me, keep my commandments ”’ (John xiv. 15). 


Gist of Lesson : 


1. Reading of St. Mark xii. 28-34. ‘‘ And there came one of 
the scribes that had heard them reasoning together, and 
seeing that He had answered them well, asked Him which 
was the first commandment of all. And Jesus answered 
him: The first commandment of all is, Hear, O Israel: the 
Lord thy God is one God. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength. 
This is the first commandment. And the second is like to 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
no other commandment greater than these. And the scribe 
said to Him: Well, master, thou hast said in truth, that 
there is one God, and there is no other besides Him. And 
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. Using the analogy of the family, the duty of loving the 
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that He should be loved with the whole heart, and with the 
whole understanding, and with the whole soul, and with 
the whole strength; and to love one’s neighbour as oneself 
is a greater thing than all holocausts and sacrifices. And 
Jesus seeing that he had answered wisely, said to him: 
Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.”’ 


. Analysis of extract. Children are questioned on _ the 


passage and the following points are made :— 


(a) that Christ said that the first, that is the most im. 
portant commandment is ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God.”’ 


(b) that this love must be ‘‘ with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole soul.’’ That is that the love of God must exceed 
the love of all other things, even life itself so that we 
would be prepared to give up all for Him. 


(c) that it must be “‘ with our whole minds,” that is our 
thoughts. 


(d) that it must be ‘ with all our strength,’ that is our 
actions. 


(e) that Jesus told the scribe who accepted His teaching 
that he was well on the way to save his soul. 


. Children are now told that to love God in this way as He 


should be loved would be too difficult for us if He did not 
help us. We are too weak, especially since the sin of our 
first parents. It is beyond the powers of our nature. 
(Explained.) God, then, gives us power to love Him, and 
our love for Him is a gift. This gift is called Charity. The 


Catechism answer (169) is now written on the blackboard 
and explained. 


. Children are questioned on the reasons why we should love 


our parents. The first answers will usually deal with 
parents’ love for us or goodness to us. It is pointed out 
that it is not only because they are good to us that we love 
them but because we know that they are kind, loving and 
good themselves. The analogy with the reasons for loving 
God is worked out. The word “ infinitely ’’ is explained 
and the Catechism answer (170) is written on the black- 
board. 

Children are now questioned on our ways of showing our 
love for our parents. When obedience is mentioned, 
children are told that obedience is also the way in which 
we must show our love for God. God has laid down what 
we should do to please Him and we show our love for Him 
by obeying His orders or commands. (Explain “ com- 
mandments.’’) On the night before He died, Christ told 
this to His disciples: ‘‘ If you love me,’ He said, ‘‘ keep 
my commandments.’’ Catechism answer (171) is now 
written on the blackboard and explained. 
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‘‘neighbour ”’ is now taught. The meaning of “ neigh- 
bour ”’ is explained and children are shown how love for 
our parents brings with it love for our brothers and sisters. 
Family quarrels, rivalries and hatreds hurt our parents who 
love all their children equally. If we want to show our 
love for our parents we must show it by our conduct 
towards our brothers and sisters. All mankind are the 
children of our Father in Heaven. We are all brothers 
and sisters in that family and our love of our neighbour is 
part of our love of God. 

. A short revision of the matter is taken and the children are 
set to learn the Catechism answers. 


As the course progressed certain alterations were made 
as we learned from students of the effects of the lessons. 
Thus we discovered that the use of the exact text of 
the Scripture was not always suitable for the younger 
children. Schuster’s Bible History® was substituted for 
a time, and eventually a compromise was adopted by 
which the teacher told the story, using as much as 
possible of the Scripture text in his narrative. This was 
found to be most satisfactory. Young children — 
to hear a story told rather than read, and the difficulty 
of textual explanation was eliminated. We found, too, 
that the lessons on the Sacraments of Matrimony, Holy 


7 


Orders and Extreme Unction did not fit easily into this 
scheme. The references were too abstract and needed 
too much talk from the teacher. We decided that the 
better line of approach to these lessons was from the 
practical side, and a series of lessons linking the cere- 
monies used in the administration of the sacraments 
with the Catechism doctrine was used very successfully. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD. 


After a six months’ trial we endeavoured to assess the 
value of the method. Each student was asked to write 
a full criticism of his own lesson in particular and of 
the method in general. The opinions were surprisingly 
uniform. There were few adverse criticisms. The two 
chief faults found were those to which I have already 
teferred—the difficulty of using the exact text with young 
children and the difficulty of treating certain sacraments 
in this way. We found remedies for both of these. On 
the other hand, all seemed to be agreed on the four main 


*The Illustrated Bible History, Rev. I. Schuster, Herder. 
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advantages of the method. The first of these was the 
great interest it aroused. Even those to whom the 
method did not appeal for various other reasons—‘‘ too 
slow,”’ ‘‘ too artificial,’’ ‘‘ not enough time left for learn. 
ing the exact words of the Catechism,’’ etc.—admitted } i 
that the interest roused by the reading of the Scripture 
narrative lasted through the entire lesson. That this 
was partly due to the ‘‘ story element ’”’ in the lessons 
is probably true but the interest seemed deeper than this. 
The Word of God in itself seemed to draw response from 
the young minds. Secondly, as one student put it, 
““the Bible and the Catechism are definitely linked up 
and thus children learn to regard them, not as two 
separate elements but as one whole. They come to 
realize that there is no distinction between the words 
of God and the words of the Church. Not only do they 
learn the doctrines of their faith but they learn with them 
the sources from which they are drawn.”’ 


Thirdly, the children’s acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures is widened and deepened. It is not intended 
that this method of teaching the Catechism should 
supplant lessons in Bible History. A large amount of 
Bible History will be covered in these lessons but it 
should be supplemented and co-ordinated by a definite 
course. This method will, however, link up such a 
course with the theory and practice of the children’s 
religion as well as making them more and more familiar 
with the inspired words of the Holy Writ. Their minds 
become stored with the beauties of its thought, its 
language and its imagery. This reacts, too, on their 
study of the Liturgy. The Epistles and Gospels of the 
Mass mean more to them when they are able to link 
them readily with the every-day practices of their Faith. 

Fourthly, the Catechism ‘‘ formulae ’’ are not learned 
until the truths which they enshrine have been clearly 
taught. The ‘‘ technical language ’’ is not used until 
they have heard its meaning in words suited to their 
years. They learn the Catechism as a summary of 
something which they already know. It becomes, as it 
is intended to become, an aid to memory. It is taught 
synthetically and not analytically and hence the teach- 
ing is psychologically better adapted to young minds. 
In this method the Catechism is built up from its 
foundations. 
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Lastly comes the important question ‘‘Does it work ?”’ 
To answer this I quote the report of Mr. John Cole, 
the Headmaster of St. James’s School, who was present 
at every lesson and carefully checked the results. This 
is the opinion of a practical teacher, viewing the method 
not only from the all-important point of view of the 
effect it might have on the religion of the children under 
his care but also from the view-point of ‘‘ the necessary 
evil of examinations.’’ He writes to me thus :— 


‘¢ After seeing the method tried out for six months in this 
school with a Junior and Senior class respectively, I can 
give my considered impression of the results. 


‘‘The most noticeable thing to my mind is the increased 
interest which the children take in their religious lessons. 
The extract read from the Scriptures seems always to be 
followed with great attention, and it soon becomes obvious 
that the children are endeavouring to discover for themselves 
what catechism questions are to be linked up with the reading 
in question. 

‘* As a means of teaching catechism the method is ideal 
from the point of view of the imparting of a knowledge of 
the doctrines and teaching of the Church implied in the 
questions, and the actual learning of the catechism text does 
not seem to have suffered noticeably. 


‘¢ The children themselves seem to realize that the horizon 
of their religious lessons has been greatly extended. 
Instead of the fixed quota of catechism questions and the 
extracts from the Old and New Testaments laid down in 
the syllabus, the whole range of the Scriptures is theirs to 
wander in. 


‘‘ Tt appears to me that the reading verbatim of passages 
from the Bible is much to be commended in the Senior 
school. The children pay more attention to it and it seems 
to have more weight with them than a teacher’s mere para- 
phrase of it would have. With the Juniors, however, a loss 
of interest seems inevitable except when purely narrative 
extracts are read. Here, the teacher’s version seems of 
more value than the exact words. 


‘¢On the whole the experiment has been a great success. 
Through it the children have become acquainted with 
portions of the Scriptures which would ordinarily be outside 
their fixed syllabus. They have a much clearer idea of the 
connection between the Church’s teaching and that of Christ 
and the ancients and prophets and they are made to think 
instead of being merely receptive.”’ 


Mr. Cole’s report was an agreeable surprise to us. We 
had not hoped that the new method would be quite as 
efficient as the old in securing rote memory of the 
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Catechism text. We were prepared to sacrifice some- 
thing to achieve our other ends and it was gratifying to 
learn that these had been achieved without noticeable 
loss in rote memory work. In fact we are encouraged 
to hope that even in this matter the new method will 
prove better than the old, if not in the rate of learning 
at least in the lasting effects produced. Results, of 
course, will come more slowly. Only three or four ques- 
tions are done in each lesson, but considering the age of 
the children concerned this can hardly be deemed a 
drawback. In any subject a teacher in an Elementary 
school should be satisfied if three or four points are 
thoroughly mastered in every lesson. Cramming the 
Catechism is at least as great a fault as cramming 
History or Geography and the effects are the same—a 
quick learning, a quick forgetting and the annihilation 
of interest. Interest is a more important factor in 
memory work than repetition. Boys can memorize 
lists of football and cricket teams, types of motors and 
aeroplanes, names of birds’ eggs and engines with an 
ease never shown in lists of kings and battles. If we 
can make Catechism interesting, we need not fear the 
lack of time for constant repetition. 


I am hopeful that this method will prove useful not 
only in schools but to all teachers of religion. En- 
thusiastic amateurs who teach in Sunday Schools or 
who are members of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine‘ are often handicapped by not knowing how to 
approach the subject or how to keep the interest and 
attention of their pupils. This is a simple method which 
they can readily master and use and which does not call 
for a trained teaching technique. Again, some priests 
may find the method helpful in teaching the Catechism 
to converts, especially to converts who are already well 
versed in the Scriptures. Many deeply rooted miscon- 
ceptions can be attacked at the very beginning of their 
instruction, not least the common error that ‘‘ Catholics 
are not allowed to read the Bible.”’ 


We are continuing the experiment with new classes 


*We may expect a large increase in the number of such 
teachers as a result of the Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council ‘‘ De Catechetica institutione,”? A.A.S., April, 
1935. 
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and a new batch of students. So far all our findings go 
to confirm the opinions we have formed of the value of 
the method as a means of making the Catechism lessons 
interesting and inspiring. We are preparing a list of 
those Scripture passages which we find can be most 
effectively linked with Catechism questions and we hope 
shortly to have this list available for the use of all who 
are interested. Meantime we should, welcome any 
criticisms, suggestions or reports from those who try the 
method. All such information will be very helpful. 
Whatever faults they may find in the method, on one 
thing I am sure all will agree. It gives the teacher of 
Catechism a new authoritative status. He is able to say 
with St. Paul ‘‘ Brethren, I give you to understand that 
the gospel which was preached by me, is not according 
toman. For neither did I receive it of man, nor did I 
learn it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ’’ (1 Gal. i. 
11-12). 











ANGLO-CATHOLICS, 
FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
By THE Rev. C. C. Martinpatez, S.J. 


OR a convert to write about ‘‘ conversion ’’ is 
F difficult, as probably he does not like to be 


personal. If personal memories are here or there: 


alluded to in what follows, may they be regarded 
as apologized for, and included either as the _ best 
illustration we could think of at the moment, or because 
while we thought that what we said was true in our 
own case, and might be true for many other cases, we 
yet did not wish to generalize. For, conversions from 
Anglicanism do not always start from the same point. 
In our youth, we kept hearing about the ‘* branch 
theory,’’ so little spoken of now; a couple of years ago 
everyone started talking about the ‘‘ Bridge Church ’’— 
Anglicanism was to serve as a bridge between Liberalism 
and Catholicism: when one pointed out that the one 
thing you did not do about a bridge was to stop upon 
it, this metaphor in its turn faded. 


It seems to me that there have been three main 
developments in the Anglican problem since we ourselves 
were asked why we wanted to “‘ go Roman ’’—one is, 
the invasion of Anglo-Catholicism by modernism, though 
this really dates from Bishop Gore and his experiments 
with Biblical criticism and the Kenotic theory; another, 
a much closer approach between the Anglican authorities 
and the Oriental ones (no one can imagine that the 
Anglican body as a whole has the slightest wish to be 
mixed up with the East, and I doubt whether the average 
Oriental has any idea that the Established Church exists) 
and the more and more frequent recognition of Anglican 
Orders by some Oriental prelate or another; and, third, 
the revival and development on a much wider, franker 
and thought-out scale of the old theory of corporate 
reunion, whether by means of a Uniate Anglo-Roman 
Church, or otherwise. 


When meeting an extreme Anglo-Catholic, therefore, 
it is as well to enquire in what sense he believes in God, 
even; in revelation; in dogma; in the Fall, Original Sin, 
Redemption, and the Sacraments. We have often found 
that it is with the Sacraments that Anglicans begin, 
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leaving fundamentals unexamined. This is because to 
‘Catholicize’’ is felt as a Crusade, and thrilling: 


“God,” ‘‘ Responsibility,’ are not so. In a large 
Anglican theological college I once asked: ‘*‘ What 
exactly is your ideal?’’ ‘‘ The re-sacramentalization 


of England.’’ Somewhat later, I asked: ‘‘ Are you all 
in possession of exactly the same theory about the 
Church?’’ ‘“*‘Oh, no; we are very free.’’ ‘‘ Is there 
any one matter on which you are all agreed? What is 
the force that unites you here?’’ He answered, hesi- 
tatingly: ‘‘ I suppose, a sort of socialism.’’ (This in 
its turn goes back actually to Fr. Dolling, uninterested 
in dogma, but finding that ritual cheered the slums.) 
I suggest, then, that when starting to instruct an 
Anglican, one should sympathetically enquire into his 
views on these very basic matters, indignant as he may 
feel at having to be asked about that. Still, we know 
how deeply ‘‘ modernized ’’ are, for example, Messrs. 
Knox and Vidler, of the Oratory, Cambridge, who 
answered Fr. V. Johnson’s little book, and have written 
much since then, and hardly a Modernist reunion occurs 
without the ‘‘modernization’’ of Anglo-Catholicism being 
exulted over. 


With the non-modernist extreme Anglo-Catholic, we 
ought assuredly to recognize how profoundly convinced he 
is that he belongs to Christ’s Church somehow or other. 
For, he sees so intense an activity, often so spiritual and 
self-sacrificing and developing an activity, within the 
Anglican Church, that he cannot refuse to acknowledge 
in this the working of the Holy Spirit. (Not but what 
early Islam must have seen in itself some still more 
energetic, physically self-immolating, and_ relatively 
spiritual a movement.) Again, his consciousness of 
having received grace ‘‘ through’’ his sacraments is 
often so deep, that even when one tells him that he will 
not be asked to deny that he may have received much 
grace on the occasion of his using of those sacraments; 
he remains dissatisfied. 


To me, personally, despite one or two Catholic writers, 
the whole topic of corporate reunion seems hardly worth 
discussing. It certainly will not come about within the 


| lifetime of any of us; and those who prefer to live on 


in what they call ‘‘ temporary dislocation,’ for the 
Sake of that far-off divine event to which the whole 
c 
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Establishment is presumed to be moving, are wrong 
on other grounds. ‘‘ Corporate Reunion ”’ is surely an 
échappatoire. 

The small minority which is interested in the Orient 
and exults over the recognition of Anglican Orders, 
might well examine just why those orders are being 
recognized, and on basis of what theory. Not at all 
long ago the Eastern Churches denied the validity of 
all sacraments outside themselves, baptism included. 
If they no more do so, they must be using that theory 
of ‘‘ economy ’’ according to which the Church (i.e., the 
Orthodox Church) is mistress of the sacraments and can 
declare that henceforward such and such a rite shall 
be deemed valid.’ But nowhere have I seen it stated 
that this dominion over the sacraments works retro- 
actively, and can effect a sort of sanatio in radice on 
behalf of those baptized, confirmed, ordained, etc., in 
the past. Let us, however, agree that all these sorts of 
theory matter very much to Anglo-Catholics and cannot 
be treated lightly by us when first meeting them, or 
ever. Yet we are in contact not only with theories, but 
theories drawn like tight nets over a pulpy living mental 
“* personality,’’ compact of inherited material of which 
the possessor is but half unaware. Thus the Greek very 
often disputes our technical claims, indeed, but really 
feels all through himself that we are militarist rather 
than loving, legalist rather than mystical, and spiritually 
imperialist (not realizing that their mood is largely a 
legacy from that Byzantium which was so jealous of Rome 
because the emperor wanted to be supreme in Church 
no less than in State, and was resisted by the Popes). 

Others, less self-conscious or ‘‘ specialist,’ can fall 
into the categories of those who ‘‘ take an interest in 
church matters,’’ as well as being sincerely religious: 
and those who, baptized, have taken the situation for 
granted, and never done anything special about it. With 
the latter, one would have to build the whole thing 
up from the beginning. If one gave four months’ 
instruction, the first three weeks or more would be well 
spent on the existence and nature of God, and of the 
soul, and of obligation; of revelation and of ‘‘ purpose ” 
in my creation and preservation. Thus the student will 


1923. 


1 See F. Gavin’s Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Thought, | 
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begin to desire revelation, and the knowledge of it. 
Quite as much time should I try to spend upon our 
Lord, whose very history is shockingly unknown;? the 
foundation and nature of the Church follow almost 
automatically. But one always finds the complete lack, 
in such minds, of any idea whatsoever of (i.) authority 
in religion, (ii.) the supernatural as such. Hence a vague 
dislike for anything so unaccustomed as dogma and 
moral law (or Jaws); the extreme difficulty of explaining 
Grace; and the risk of the convert attaching his belief 
to the personality of the instructor, whom he may like, 
and so feel at a loss afterwards when at a distance, 
or when shepherded by unpleasant priests. However, 
‘‘authority,’’ and ‘‘ supernatural life,’ are very good 
covering, or constructive, ideas which enable him to 
“see together ’’ the whole ‘‘ method ”’ of the Church, 
from infallibility to disciplinary details; and again, all 
the sacramental system, and all that concerns the next 
life, and our Lady. Such instruction, surely, should 
always begin from where the man is, and it can be put 
afterwards into the ‘“‘map’”’ of the catechism. The 
catechism, it seems to me, begins rightly from where 
the Catholic child is presumed to be, in a Catholic home, 
school, parish, atmosphere within which it expects to 
be taught, and so on. The convert starts somewhere 
quite different, needing to be convinced, and surprised 
to find his instruction ‘‘ getting down,’’ as he often says, 
“ properly to tin tacks.”’ 

Sincerely ‘‘ practising’’ Anglicans, interested in 
“Church things,’ provide far more ticklish, if not 
harder, work. Their minds are full of varied and 
unexpected views, odds and ends, preferences and 
happy thoughts. They are apt to find we can talk on 
“one way’”’ lines only. They are willing to follow 
those lines when they must, but would like us to branch 
off now and again for a breather. But we are often 
unacquainted with, if not contemptuous of these. Thus 
I was fascinated as a boy by the Apocalypse, and still 
see red when Mr. Bernard Shaw has the vulgar audacity 
to say that that rigorously constructed, historically 


* Since writing the above, a nun told me she had recently visited 
an institution (undenominational) for young children. They were 
interested in her rosary-crucifix. ‘‘ That’s an aeroplane,” said 
one small boy. A little girl said, of the skull below the Figure : 
“ That’s Humpty-Dumpty.” 
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thrilling, and sublimely grandiose document was written 
by a drug-maniac. But except for a French priest met 
on a boat in Sweden, even now I have not met Catholics 
very anxious to talk about the Apocalypse. Also I 
was enormously helped, even at school, by the idea of 
a spiritual Rome, derived from the Aeneid, which 
destroyed at one blow any possibility of belief in a 
national religion; and again, by such scraps of Plato 
and Aristotle as were administered to me, revealing the 
idea of Truth and Good as such, so utterly different from 
opportunism, departmentalism, ‘‘ what is good enough 
for your grandfather is good enough for you ’’-ism. But 
these topics were not enthusiastically welcomed by my 
actual instructors if I wanted to discuss them. This 
was probably priggishness on my part: but there are 
equivalents. Thus undoubtedly we duly ‘“ instruct ” 
chiefly on the lines of ‘‘ Where is the true Church? 
How is it governed?’’ ‘‘ Did Christ institute the Pope?” 
Yes. ‘‘ Very well, then!’’ and further (very Roman- 
wise!): ‘‘ Here are the things you have got to do.” 
(Able to issue, among ourselves, into the question asked 
me by some convent-girls: ‘‘ Have we ‘ got’ to say 
morning prayers on days when we’re bound to go to 
Mass?’’ I said: ‘* Are you bound to say good morning 
to your father at breakfast when you’re certain to meet 
him at luncheon?’’, and left them to it. Or the eternal 
question in the confessional: ‘‘ Is it a mortal sin to kiss 
a girl?’’ ‘‘ Well—if ...’ ‘‘No: all I want to be 
told is, Is it a mortal Sin?’’) Well, all Theosophists 
think they are superior to Catholics as ‘ including 
more.’’ Some Catholics become Theosophists and feel 
they are ‘‘ getting more.’’ Quite a 4 of converts 
from Theosophy revert, because they find the Catholic 
faith and practice in the concrete to be jejune compared 
with what they had had. Numbers of converts, accus- 
tomed to brooding very deeply upon the words of our 
Lord, especially in St. John, find that they are hardly 
ever mentioned in Catholic pulpits, save maybe to prove 
a point (apologetically), or to point a practical moral 
(‘From which we may learn .. .”’: this is truer for 
the Synoptists and their parables, etc., when Sunday 
makes us preach on them). Happily, Catholic devotional 
books are being multiplied in which St. Paul, for 
example, is coming into his own, like Abbot Marmion 8; 
and in which vast spiritual interests are indicated, like 
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Abbot Vonier’s : Bishop Hedley was a forerunner in these 
departments. Nuns tell one that in retreats, too, the 
Church is spoken of more intimately as the Living 
Body of Christ, and not only as a divinely instituted 
governmental system, as it tended to be. 


More superficially, would-be converts are often really 
horrified by the low level of ‘‘ art’’ in our churches, 
plastic or musical: but so much has been written about 
this that I need not linger on it and need only express 
alike my love of the Liturgy (with all the implied 
consequences) and my loathing for ‘‘ good taste,”’ 
increasingly noticeable—I mean the good taste is—in 
convent chapels. I like a liturgical Altar: and Shrines 
in shocking ‘“‘ taste,’’ full of model ships, artificial 
flowers, sham lace, wax ulcers, gold hearts, and pictures 
of St. Expeditus appearing in a fog to rescue the donor 
from a motor accident. Once, in a very Anglo-Catholic 
church I knew where I was—apart from the non-Catholic 
smell—_the moment I found a picture of our Lady in 
Good Taste, not to mention a Children’s Corner, com- 
plete with Little Chairs. . . . But this is nothing, 
I surmise, to ordinary honest Anglicans, compared 
with our unofficial yet tolerated prayer-books, not to 
mention hymns. ‘They find them loose, exclamatory, 
not corresponding to emotions that they possess or that 
(they feel) anyone owght to allow himself to experience. 
They suffer too from our church-offices that are divorced 
from the participation, save silent, of the Faithful. In 
a collective act of worship, they feel, all should be able 
actively to co-operate, as indeed they had been accus- 
tomed to do. At Low Mass, no doubt, they may be able 
to consume their own smoke: but at High Mass, they 
do not at all see why they should be condemned to 
“listen to ’’ a choir, skilled or not, singing motets that 
nobody even pretends to understand. Probably the 
“ Liturgical Movement ”’ will cure this. 


More ‘‘ humanly,’ it is probable that they will have 
been involved in active ‘‘ church-work.’’ Too often 
they come into a world where nothing is asked or 
expected of them save to contribute money. They ache 
with need for activity which nothing satisfies, and 
doubly so, if they see that much needs to be done which 
is not being done. Perhaps Catholic Action will take 
ahand here. It would take far too long to discuss the 
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Subtle question of how supernatural ‘‘ piety ’’ can co- 
exist with what seems to them flagrant neglect of the 
natural virtues, such as honesty or kindness or veracity, 
or lack of any interest in foreign missions or wide social 
philanthropy or even sense of justice. They feel often 
as if they were coming into a schematic, legalistic world, 
with no depth in it, no juice in it, so to say. It takes 
them long to see that in the past they suffered from the 
lack of ‘‘ schematizability,’’ if I may coin that word: 
their confused world was incapable of being ‘‘mapped”’: 
yet any real country is ‘‘ mappable.’’ Or again, to 
realize that no imaginable community can get along 
without rules, and that any ruling will probably irk 
them at first, and perhaps always, they Nevien been 
accustomed to pick and choose just as they felt inclined to. 


But one has to remember that Christ did not snap the 
bruised reed; nor extinguish the still smouldering wick, 
and that He spoke to them “as best they could hear.” 
It is not our job merely to ‘‘ get them out of that old 
state of mind,’ any more than a missionary among 
Zulus or Chinese has first to make the native’s mind 
a tabula rasa (which no mind ever was or can become 
save in abstract theory). One has to find what was 
substantial and good in their minds, and foster it. 
Should we find that we have nothing to foster it with, 
we have to do what, as Catholics, we shall find the 
hardest thing of any—to make our individual and even 
collective Confiteor. They may be bringing something, 
such as the desire to ‘‘ co-operate with the ecclesiastical 
apostolate ’’ which is good (because the Holy See so 
passionately emphasizes it and its absolute necessity and 
its universal obligation), but which may worry us: and 
we may have possessed, but have neglected some good 
asset (like active participation in the Liturgy) to which 
they have always been accustomed. And in their 
practical products (e.g., illustrated literature for children 
about Missions) they may have been far ahead of our- 
selves—and in England, though not in France nor in 
Germany or Holland, they undoubtedly are. It is for 
us not to make it harder than need be for them to wil 


the Essential Pearl, and we can freely welcome their | 


contribution towards its non-essential setting, art, for 
example, which may be so much better than anything 
we have, at least in the past, provided. 
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HOMILETICS 
By THE Rev. STEPHEN M. SHAw. 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


““ Brethren, walk in the spirit, and you shall not fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh, for the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
the spirit against the flesh.’’ 

1. Introductory : depression arising out of failure in the spiritual 
life. 


2. Consideration of man as God made him, followed by a con- 
sideration of man as he made himself by sin, introducing 
concupiscence. 


3. The remedy of the fall as wrought by God the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. 

4, Walk in the Spirit: the comforting doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost’s indwelling. 


1. From the highest to the lowest in the spiritual life, all 
are conscious of failure. For those who are higher, it may be 
in the matter of faithfulness to prayer and penance; for those 
who are lower, it may be in the matter of some recurring 
temptation involving grave sin. The danger lies as much in 
the effects of failure as in the failure itself, the peculiar effect 
being depression, a despondent attitude in which we decide, 
wearily, that the level of our spiritual life must necessarily 
be the level of our failure. Yet, that thing which is the cause 
of our spiritual collapse from time to time—what the thing is 
we shall see in a moment—may also be the occasion of our 
greater glory hereafter. 


2. God created our first parents and constituted them in a 
state of original justice. This state involves certain factors the 
chief of which is the gift of sanctifying grace. In addition to 
this gift, God gave to Adam and Eve others, notably immortality 
and integrity. Concerning integrity: it was a gift by virtue 
of which the animal, or lower part of Adam’s nature, was made 
subject to the higher or spiritual part. Hence, our first parents 
were not conscious of any unruly appetites stirring within 
themselves and inciting them to commit sin, a happy state 
delicately indicated by the book of Genesis when it tells us that 
Adam and Eve were both naked and not ashamed. These gifts 
of immortality and integrity were held conditionally; the con- 
dition is too well known to require any elaboration. Our first 
parents rebelled, lost the gifts and were cast out of paradise. 
They became conscious of their nakedness which typifies their 
lack of control over the lower appetites. Since that day, ‘‘ the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh,”’ 
and this lack of control is exactly what is meant by concupiscence. 
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When God chose to rectify the first sin, He chose also to 
retain two of His gifts to mankind; instead of being immortal, 
men were henceforth to suffer the bitterness of death as 4 
punishment, and in place of their former integrity, that is, the 
harmony which had existed between the animal and the spirit 
in human nature, they were to know the sting of concupiscence, 
that is, the strife of the flesh against the spirit, of the lower 
against the higher part of man. Why did God not give back 
the gift of integrity? In order that in working out our salvation 
we might have a battle to fight, for His greater honour and glory 
and our own greater reward hereafter. 


3. This may seem hard, but when we consider the work of 
the Blessed Trinity in the world, we shall realize that the balance 
is all in our favour. God the Father performs a double work; 
He creates and conserves, that is, He keeps in being the creature 
which He has brought into being. God the Son, coming to 
the rescue of the fallen human race, re-creates men by giving 
to them the gift of grace so that having been dead they live 
again as sons of God. God the Holy Spirit, in respect of the 
newly-created human race conserves them, that is, keeps them, 
with their willing co-operation, in that state of grace into which 
they have been re-created by God the Son. Nor does the Holy 
Spirit perform this work from afar, but by actually dwelling 
in the souls of men who have the grace of Christ in them. So, 
St. Paul says: ‘‘ Know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost who is in you, whom you have from 
God?’’ (1 Cor. xi. 19). 


4. The remedy of the fall is therefore seen to be greater than 
the fall itself. It is true that the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, but what have we, for our consolation, on the other side 
of the scale? First, we have the glory of a battle to be fought 
for the honour of God; secondly, we have the infinite love of 
our Father God watching over us; thirdly, we have the merits 
of Jesus Christ interceding for us and our Lord Himself in 
the tabernacle waiting to refresh us; fourthly, we have the all- 
powerful Holy Spirit dwelling in our souls for our strength 
and our comfort in the conflict. Literally, therefore, we ‘‘ walk 
in the Spirit ’’ and so “ shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 


How real is the presence of the Holy Ghost within us, fighting 
for us? It is as real as it was on the first Pentecost Day, and 
the reality of His coming then may be gauged by the effects 
wrought in the Apostles who received Him. Before the Spirit 
of God came down upon them they were quiet, retiring and 
perhaps afraid; after His coming they spoke with tongues, 
worked miracles in the name of Christ, taught fearlessly and 
lived fearlessly until in the end they laid down their lives for 
our Lord. The arm of God the Holy Ghost is not shortened : 
what He did then for the Apostles He can and will do now for 
us. One thing He requires—our willing co-operation and remem- 
brance of His presence. With these, our failures, when they 
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come, will be not occasions for despondency but the starting 
point of a fresh endeavour, the birth of a new hope, the 
enkindling of a greater love for Him who does not disdain to 
make His abode in the hearts of weakling men. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
CONFESSION. 


“And he said: Young man, I say to thee, Arise: and he that 
was dead sat up and began to speak.” 


1. Introductory: certain of our Lord’s miracles have their 
counterpart in modern life. 


2. The Sacramental System: analogy with natural life. 

3. The Sacrament of Penance: the Sacrament of spiritual 
resurrection. 

4, The use of the Sacrament by the faithful. 


1. Our Blessed Lord, when He fed the five thousand in the 
desert, caused bread to multiply in the hands of His Apostles 
which they distributed to the people. When all were satisfied, 
the Apostles gathered up the fragments. Similarly in the Mass, 
the multitude is fed from the hands of Christ’s Apostles with 
the miraculous bread of heaven. And the priest, at the end 
of Communion, gathers up the fragments. Thus the miracle of 
feeding the five thousand has its counterpart in the Holy 
Eucharist. When we read of our Lord’s raising the dead man 
to life, we are reminded again of the Sacraments—this time of 
the Sacrament of Penance, wherein the soul dead in sin is 
restored to the supernatural life of grace. It may be only 
chance, or it may be providentially significant that the first dead 
person, Jairus’s daughter, raised by Jesus Christ was only just 
dead; that the second, recorded in the Gospel of to-day, was 
already on the way to the grave; that the third, Lazarus, had 
been dead and actually buried for four days. It may be that 
we are to learn from this the far-reaching effects of sincere 
confession. 


2. In order fully to understand the Sacrament of Penance, 
it must be reviewed in its relation to the other Sacraments. It 
is true to say that a man leads two lives, natural and super- 
natural. When he is born of his mother he becomes a son of 
man; when he is born again of water and the Holy Ghost he 

omes a son of God. Baptism is his supernatural birth. His 
natural life will not prosper unless it is sustained by food; 
his supernatural life similarly requires the bread of life as it 
is received in the Holy Eucharist. From time to time the natural 
life is weakened by sickness and is in need of medical attention ; 
in the same way, the vigour of the supernatural life can be 
impaired by venial sin or ruined entirely by grave sin. For 
this spiritual sickness, which in the case of grievous sin is unto 
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death, our Lord has designed the Sacrament of Penance as a 
remedy. 


3. In the application of this remedy, certain conditions must 
be observed. The first thing necessary is confession, for without 
it the priest is unable to judge whether or not the sin should 
be forgiven. That such judgment is necessary is evident from 
the words used by our Lord when He instituted the Sacrament; 
He bids the Apostles forgive or retain, this alternative being 
clearly dependent on the dispositions of the penitent. Any sin 
that is mortal must be confessed. Hence, the man who confesses 
that he has blasphemed and stolen money, yet, through the sense 
of shame which attends such things, does not confess that he 
is guilty also of adultery, is making a bad confession. His sins 
of blasphemy and theft are not forgiven, his sin of adultery 
evidently remains, and there is added the grave sin of sacri- 
legious confession. Further, circumstances which alter the guilt 
of any sin must be confessed. Thus, to steal a silver cup from 
a shop is theft simply, but to steal a silver chalice used in the 
Mass includes also a sin of sacrilege insofar as the thing stolen 
belongs peculiarly to God. (Other more common examples may 
be given.) 

The second element necessary in a good confession is a right 
disposition on the part of the penitent, and this includes two 
things. The first thing is sorrow for the offence committed, 
and to this is joined a determination not to offend again, with 
God’s help. ‘‘ I am sorry and I won’t do it again ’’ is commonly 
heard in the mouths of children; when we are grown up, the 
Same sentiments are called contrition and a firm purpose of 
amendment. Sorrow must include all sins; the purpose of 
amendment must extend not only to the sins themselves but 
to the proximate occasions of sin as well. 


The third element which contributes to a good disposition on 
the part of the penitent is his desire to make satisfaction. 
Hence, the priest imposes a penance to be performed which may 
take various forms. It is generally slight and should therefore 
be augmented by our own good works in the way of prayer, 
mortification and almsdeeds. With these three, confession, 
contrition and satisfaction, the part which the penitent has to 
play in his own spiritual rejuvenation, or resurrection, is 
complete. When the words of absolution have been pronounced 
by the priest, the Sacrament is administered and its effects flow 
automatically by the mercy of God. 


4. Confession is a Sacrament which should be used regularly 
by all and frequently by many. The advantage of regularity 
is that it provides the penitent with a day of reckoning with 
himself, which bears to the spiritual life much the same relation 
as stocktaking to the commercial life. With regard to frequency, 
it is hard to lay down hard and fast rules, but it is safe to 
say that there is no man who is so blameless—provided he is 
normal—that a weekly confession is too much. For some, 
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especially those who are in any way the victims of sinful habits, 
weekly confession is almost necessary. It is necessary not only 
as the means of ridding oneself of the burden of sin, but 
necessary also as a barrier to the committing of further sin. 
To go on committing sin without confession is the surest way 
to strengthen the habit, but frequent confession on the other 
hand provides a check which ultimately, with God’s help, will 
be effective in breaking the habit. It is a token to God of our 
good will towards Him and will draw down His graces upon us. 
With regard to those who are not normally guilty of grave sin, 
frequent confession is beneficial in repairing the ravages of 
venial sin. The effect of venial sin is to lessen the fervour of 
our love of God, and the effect of Penance is to rejuvenate the 
soul by strengthening the virtue of charity. It acts as a spiritual 
tonic, that is, though it does not cure any mortal disease it 
renders the possibility of contracting any such disease the more 
remote. There is nobody in the world who can afford to disregard 
the advantages of such a spiritual tonic. 


The Sacrament of Penance has a handmaid in the form of 
perfect contrition. Any motive for sorrow, provided that it is 
concerned in some way or another with Almighty God, is 
sufficient for receiving the Sacrament worthily. But an act 
of sorrow which of itself is capable of removing the guilt of 
grave sin from the soul must be concerned solely with Almighty 
God to the exclusion of self. Thus, to be sorry on account of 
hell and the consequent loss of God is not perfect sorrow, able 
of itself to remove sin, because it includes much of self. To 
be sorry on account of the sufferings of Jesus Christ who has 
been so good to me is indeed a higher motive but is not yet 
perfect, because self is still introduced—Jesus Christ who has 
been so good to me. To be sorry because God in Himself is 
so good and sin is so evil, to be sorry because anything so 
distasteful to God as sin should have been brought before Him, 
to be sorry in such a way as to be willing to avert such a 
catastrophe in the future at any cost to oneself, whether the 
sin be committed by oneself or by some total stranger, and all 
that God may be as it were spared the horror of sin—this is 
perfect contrition. It cleanses the soul immediately even before 
the sin is confessed, though there must always be the intention 
of going to confession as soon as possible. In the meantime, 
even though the soul is in a state of grace, it is forbidden to 
go to ~~ Communion till sacramental absolution has been 
received. 


In conclusion: we may learn from the miracles which our 
Lord worked in raising dead men to life that it does not matter 
how far advanced the state of sin may be—a man may be as 
it were dead and buried in the depths of sin—there is still 
abundant hope in the Sacrament of Penance. With the con- 
ditions already enumerated fulfilled, the dead man may live 
again in Confession, to lead a new life loving our Lord as 
Lazarus did. 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
COURAGE. 


“To know the charity of Christ which surpasseth all 
knowledge.” 


1. Introductory : concerning those who reckon themselves born 
to be bad. 


2. Some considerations leading to hope: 


(a) the charity of our Lord who condemned sin but was 
merciful to the individual sinner ; 


(b) the justice of Christ, which takes account of the good 
we do, even in the midst of sin; 


(c) the loser in a fight may have more courage than the 
winner ; 


(d) what does our Lord expect of us? 
3. The charity of Jesus Christ. 


1. There are those in the world who have good reason to be 
sympathetic with St. Peter on the occasion when, told by our 
Lord to let down his net for a haul of fish, he replied : ‘‘ Master, 
we have laboured all the night and have taken nothing.’’ They 
seem constantly to be labouring with temptations in which the 
devil seems so often successful and themselves in the réle of 
the vanquished. After a time, they begin to say, perhaps, they 
are born to be bad, that there are the world’s saints, and the 
world’s holy men and women, and the world’s sinners, and 
that they belong by some sort of birthright to the latter class. 
‘We have laboured all the night,’’ they say, ‘‘ and have taken 
nothing.’’ They begin to think that they never will take any- 
thing, and that when the dawn of the new life breaks in death, 
they will still be empty-handed. Hope is gradually ousted by 
despair. This is a dangerous state of mind and is brought on 
largely by insufficient attention to the charity of our Lord. 


2. (a) It is quite true that thronghout His life on this earth 
our Lord was merciless in His condemnation of sin; it is also 
quite true that He was constantly merciful towards the 
individual sinner. Thus, He would castigate the vices of the 
Pharisees ruthlessly, and yet, when one of their number, 
Nicodemus, came to Him for enlightenment, our Lord welcomed 
him and gave him His whole attention and sympathy. Sins 
of impurity, even if they were only in thought, were condemned 
by our Lord; and still, when a woman was taken in the very 
act of adultery and had thereby merited by the law of Moses 
to be stoned, she found a champion in our Lord who saved her 
life and sent her away comforted. Mary Magdalene was the 
sort of woman that no respectable man would be seen talking 
to in the street; to Jesus Christ she was one of the lost. sheep 
of Israel, and on that score was entitled to approach Him with 
the utmost familiarity. There was a man who had lain for 
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thirty-eight years by the Probatic Pool waiting for the moving 
of the waters that he might be healed. He was suffering from 
some disease brought on by his own sinful living, and perhaps 
for this very reason nobody thought it worth while to help him 
into the pool. It was our Lord who healed him, and it was our 
Lord who broke through the Pharisaic regulations concerning 
the Sabbath to do it. Such considerations as these should 
convince us that there is no man in the world, however bad 
he may be, who is beyond hope; they are profitable subjects 
of meditation since what our Lord was then in Palestine, that 
He is to-day in any part of the world amongst men of good will. 

(b) Even such considerations as these are not always 
sufficient to convince the sinner that he has good reason for 
hope. His reply is that if he had to answer for his life solely 
to the mercy of God there might be hope for him, but he adds 
that he has to reckon also with God’s justice, to which he 
must answer for his evil deeds. This is a half-truth only and 
like many half-truths, is misleading. It is true that we must 
answer to the divine justice for our misdeeds, but it is also 
true that the divine justice, speaking with all reverence, must 
answer to us for our good deeds. This may seem commonplace, 
but our meaning is this. A man is tempted to commit some 
grave sin. It is first a mere suggestion which is put away; 
then it returns more insistently ; later it comes back considerably 
embroidered by the imagination. All the time the man is 
fighting against it, and the struggle may continue for days, 
until at last, in a moment of weakness, he gives up the fight 
and the sin is committed. There follows, perhaps, a period 
of depression and remorse, then confession, and the weary 
beginning of a new effort. That man must indeed answer to 
the divine justice for the sin he has committed but the divine 
justice must also take into account the days of fighting that 
preceded the fall, and, when passion, or fear, or ignorance, 
or partial inadvertence is also taken into consideration, it is 
possible that in the eyes of God, the sinful act did not amount 
to grave sin—this is especially true when habit comes in—and 
that the man’s spiritual account is on the credit rather than 
the debit side when the whole incident is over. 

(c) Again, there is consolation for the sinner who labours all 
night and takes nothing in this consideration, namely, that it 
often requires more courage to go on with a losing fight than 
to go on with a successful one. Where more courage is shown 
in the battle for God, there God sees more merit. It is one 
thing to fight and win; it is another to fight, and lose, and 
go on fighting. Constantly to knock your opponent down is 
@ fine thing; to get up constantly when you are being knocked 
down can be a much finer thing. 

(d) And in the end, what is it that our Lord expects from 
us? Whether it is in the matter of prayer, or whether it is 
the matter of a recurring temptation, it is not so much success 
as the unflagging effort that He values. He does not expect 
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us in prayer to go on without distraction but He does expect 
us to try to go on without distraction. Perhaps, when we are 
dealing with grave sin, He does not expect us, on account of 
our upbringing or present circumstances, and knowing our 
weakness, to win every time, but He certainly does expect us 
to try our best to win every time. 


3. Hence, if a person is trying conscientiously to please God, 
if he is labouring all the night and still taking nothing, he 
may rely upon the charity of Jesus Christ to bring him to a 
successful end, just as our Lord filled St. Peter’s net, provided 
that he continues to labour. Isaias said of our Lord that the 
bruised reed He would not break and the smoking flax He would 
not quench. Mary Magdalene was a bruised reed, the adulterous 
woman was as smoking flax, and as Jesus Christ tended them 
and brought them back to strength, so He will tend the poor 
sinner of to-day. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. 


“Walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called... 
supporting one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


' 1. Of bodies in general: the three necessary components. 
2. Of our Lord’s Mystical Body which is the Church. 
3. Our duties as members of the same Body. 


1. A body is the congregation of many members under one 
head all living the same life. Each member is distinct from 
the other, and has its own function to perform. Thus, in the 
human body, the arms are distinct from the legs and distinct 
also from each other; the lungs are for breathing and may not 
be confused with the eyes which are for seeing. Yet, in spite 
of this diversity of operation and distinction of being, the many 
members do not constitute many bodies, and for this reason. 
There is not any one member of a body which has a distinct 
individual life. An arm, when it is cut off, must die because 
it has no life of its own, and the same is true of all the members. 
They constitute one body because they all share one life, which 
is directed from the one head to which all are subservient. 
The three necessary components of a true body, therefore, are 
head, members, and a common life. 


2. It is true to say of our Lord that He has two bodies—His 
personal body which He took from the womb of our Blessed 
Lady, and His mystical body which is the Church. When the 
human race was dead in sin, Jesus Christ came to its aid, by 
His death on Mount Calvary winning back for it the super- 
natural life of grace. The grace which He had won He did 
not need because He was God; He therefore instituted the 
Church which was to administer sanctifying grace to the human 
family through the channels of the seven Sacraments. In this 
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way mankind, which does need grace, is able to receive it. 
All the members of the Church, therefore, receive sanctifying 
grace from the head of the Church, Jesus Christ, and this 
grace is their supernatural life. We have here the three 
components of a body. First, there is the head, our Blessed 
Lord; secondly, there are many members, each distinct from 
the other and having a proper office to fill; thirdly, there is 
the life of grace which is common to all and which flows from 
the head through the arteries of the Sacraments. Where there 
is a real head, real members, and a real common life, there 
we find a real body. It may not be a personal body of the 
sort that we are familiar with, but it is not the less real, because 
its components are real. It is what we call the Mystical Body 
of Jesus Christ. 


3. Since we are members of a real body, it is evident that 
we have duties one towards another. Thus, St. Paul says: 
“ Walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called. With 
all humility and mildness, with patience supporting one another 
in charity, careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.”? It is significant also that the Church chooses for 
the Gospel to accompany this epistle in the Mass that portion 
of St. Matthew wherein our Lord defines our duties—that we 
are to love God above all and our neighbour for God’s sake. 
Charity is the greatest of the virtues, and our love for God 
is measurable by our love for our fellowmen. This is evident, 
for the vocation in which we are called is to be members of 
Christ’s mystical body. We must love the whole body, Jesus 
Christ the head and our fellows the members. We cannot 
pretend to love the head if we maltreat the members, nor can 
we pretend to love the members if we have no care for the head, 
because an injury which is done to part of a body is done to 
the whole body. What is more, such injuries affect ourselves, 
since we are part. of the body also. 


Hence, we may say that our love for God is proportionate 
to the kindness which we show to our companions. Kindness 
is the common word for charity. The man who is not kind- 
hearted must be mean, and the man who is mean with his fellows 
must therefore be mean with God. Kindness, moreover, must 
be a matter of thought as well as word and deed; it cannot 
be put on from the outside like a plaster but it must spring 
from a generous desire to see the best in all. Lastly, kindness 
must be universal. It is easy to be kind to those who are kind 
to us, or who are of pleasing manners, and otherwise gifted 
In nature and grace. True kindness is of the sort so constantly 
shown by our Lord, who did not overlook the cripple begging 
at the gate, nor the leper whom other men feared to touch, 
nor the man full of disease at the Probatic Pool. The man who 
is kind in this way may fall into sins of frailty, but he will 
surely save his soul. 






NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By THE VerY Rev. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


My first duty is to call attention to a recently issued and 
important double fascicle (XIII-XIV) of the indispensable 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible which has been gradu- 
ally making its appearance since 1928 under the editorship of 
M. le Chanoine Louis Pirot.1 The year 1933 saw the issue of 
fascicle X (Elam-Eucharistie) ; in 1934 there were two fascicles, 
XI (Eucharistie-Exode) and XII (Expiation-Foi). The present 
double number comes after an interval of two years and, in 
something under five hundred columns, covers the subjects 
Foi-Grace. The Abbé P. Antoine of Toul completes his short 
treatment of Foi (‘‘ dans |’Ecriture ’’); P. Urban Holzmeister, 
S.J., formerly of Innsbruck and now of the Roman Istituto 
Pontificio Biblico, contributes a short biographical notice of 
the late P. Leopold Fonck, S.J.; and Pére F.-M. Braun, O.P., 
of Fribourg, summarizes the tendencies of the recent school of 
Formgeschichte.? 

There follows a long and thorough study of the various sites 
excavated in Palestine and Phoenicia (‘‘ Fouilles et Champs de 
Fouilles en Palestine et en Phénicie ’’) by the Abbé L. Hennequin, 
professor of Scripture at the Grand Séminaire of Metz. After 
some preliminary remarks about the various French, English, 
American and other schools which have conducted excavations 
in Palestine, M. Hennequin devotes two hundred columns of 
the Supplément to an account of the individual excavations, 
and provides a survey of results such as could only be found 
elsewhere in a whole series of learned publications. The list 
of sites explored and a map illustrating their location in 
Palestine and Syria form an excellent introduction to the more 
detailed treatment. As might be expected, special attention 
is given to the most important and most recent excavations—for 
example, Ophel, Byblos, Beisan and Ras Shamra. The article 
is well illustrated with sketches and plans, and will be of great 
interest to all students of the Bible, in particular to those who 
wish to make a beginning in archeological studies. Copious 
bibliographies are added at the foot of each of the discussions, 
and more specialized articles are promised on a wide variety 
of subjects, e.g., Semitic languages and alphabets, the civilization 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, pottery, Palestinian pre-history 
and proto-history, and so forth. 


1 Letouzey et Ané, Paris. Price 20 francs each fascicle, postage extra. 
2See CiLerGy REVIEW, Vol. V, pp. 316-17. 
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Dom B. Botte, O.S.B., of Mont-César, Louvain, gives succinct 
accounts of the Freer logion and the Freising fragments, and 
two very complete articles on Gabaon and Mount Garizim are 
the work respectively of the editor and M. P. Antoine. A study 
of Cardinal Gasquet’s biblical work is contributed by the editor, 
and M. J. Chaine of the Lyons faculty discusses the name, 
topography, religious history, eschatological acceptation, and 
place in the canonical and extra-canonical texts of Gehenna. 
M. Gustave Bardy, well known for his patristic learning, writes 
on the Gelasian decree, and M. P. Cruveilhier of Louvain and 
the editor consider the decree of the Biblical Commission on 
the historical character of the first three chapters of Genesis. 
The editor determines the value of the Ptolemaic papyri from 
el-Gerza, and Fr. Edmund Power, S.J., writes on the history 
and excavations of Gethsemani from New Testament times to 
the present day. M. L. Cerfaux contributes a study of Gnosis 
in pre-Christian and biblical literature, and M. P. Bonnetain, 
professor at the seminary at Issy, begins a treatment of Grace. 
The latter article is to be completed in two parts, the first a 
philological introduction on the meaning of the word, and the 
second an historical exposition of the doctrine of grace in the 
sacred writings. 


The interest and importance of the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament is so generally recognized that it would be a 
superfluity to insist upon it here. It is not only an historical 
document of great antiquity; it is a standing witness to a pre- 
Massoretic type of text and one of the chief means of controlling 
the Semitic originals in the form in which we possess them 
to-day. Small wonder then that a German professor used to 
urge his students, more than half seriously, to sell their all 
in order to buy a Septuagint! This is not the place to dwell 
upon the various classic editions of the text that have been 
issued since the invention of printing—the Complutensian, the 
Aldine, the Roman and the Oxford which, with the Cambridge 
edition, still in process of completion, are the primary printed 
copies. An account of these will be found in Professor 
H. B. Swete’s The Old Testament in Greek According to the 
Septuagint,’ and in his fuller work An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek.4 For ordinary purposes, students, both in 
this country and abroad, were accustomed to rely upon the 
three-volume text just mentioned. This is essentially a manual 
edition which, in general, gives the text of the Vatican MS. 
and, unlike the large Cambridge Septuagint, ‘‘ confines itself 
to the variations of a few of the most important uncial codices 
already edited in letterpress, facsimile, or photograph.’ The 






8Cambridge University Press, 4th Edition (1909), three vols. 


4Cambridge, 1900; revised edition by Dr. R. R. Ottley, Cambridge, 1914. 
See also Dr. Ottley’s A Handbook to the Septuagint, Methuen, 1920, with the 
Teview by Dr. A. E. Brooke, in J.T.S., xxii., pp. 74-76. 


5Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, Vol I, p. xii. 
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chief defect of this issue was its small type which made 
continuous reading of the text far from agreeable. Again the 
price asked (a guinea and a half), though by no means excessive, 
was more than many students could pay. 


Both these drawbacks have been avoided in the recent pro- 
duction of the Wiirttemburg Bible Society of Stuttgart which 
has already made itself responsible for Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, Schmoller’s Con- 
cordantiae Novi Testamenti Graeci, and other works of proved 
value. The Stuttgart edition of the Septuagint has been the 
life-work of Dr. Alfred Rahlfs, the outstanding German 
authority on the version, and the student’s edition in two 
volumes, printed in large type on best cjuality paper, may be 
obtained for the amazingly low price of twelve marks.’ The 
title-page bears the words: Septuaginta, id est Vetus Testa- 
mentum Graece Juata LXX Interpretes edidit Alfred Rahlfs. 
In his preface, which with an introduction on the history of 
the Septuagint Text and an explanation of the signs used, is 
given in German, English and Latin, Dr. Rahlfs explains the 
origin of the venture. It was begun in the years before the 
war by Dr. Eberhard Nestle, but at his death in 1913, he left 
behind him only an, unfinished edition of the book of Jeremias, 
which was later completed by his son. Later, Dr. Rahlfs was 
entrusted with the task, and his original intention was to 
issue two works—a larger edition with a full critical apparatus 
and a pocket edition like the present one.’ This plan, how- 
ever, had to be abandoned and the Wiirttemburg Society does 
not intend to produce any other text than the one just issued. 
This ‘‘ confines itself, in the main, to the three most important 
manuscripts, B, S, and A, and refers only incidentally and 
where it seems needful to other material”? (Preface, p. xx.). 
Its principal aim is to provide clergy and students with a 
reliable text at a strictly moderate price, and this has been 
successfully accomplished. In certain cases, e.g., the books of 
Tobias and Daniel, where there is great variety in the render- 
ings, a double text is provided. So in Daniel the editor gives 
the Septuagint text above, and Theodotion’s version, generally 
recognized to be a far better rendering of Daniel than that of 
the Septuagint, is printed below. We may cordially agree with 
Dr. Gerhard Kittel, professor of New Testament exegesis in the 
Protestant faculty at Tiibingen, that the editor and the Society 
have rendered a great service to all theologians, since a text 
of the kind has been, for long, a pressing need. 


Pére Albert Condamin, S.J., has re-issued his commentary 


6 Each of the volumes measures 93 x 64 x 2. In all, there are 2,183 pages. 
There is also a de luxe edition printed on extra thin India paper in one volume 
for 17 marks. 

7 Perhaps the description of the latter may be allowed to be a misnomer. 
The German has ‘ Handausgabe,’’ i.e., manual edition. Alternatively, it 
would be interesting to see the pocket that could contain the volumes, 
weighing over half a stone, and retain them without bursting! 
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on Le Liwre de Jérémie in an edition which is described as 
“troisiéme édition corrigée.”’* It is to be regretted that this 
description of an admirable and scholarly book is not entirely 
justifiable in all its implications. It might be expected that, 
after an interval of sixteen years, which has seen the publica- 
tion of important works by Skinner and Volz among Protestants 
and by Ricciotti and Nétscher among Catholics, an attempt 
would have been made to give some account of more recent 
opinions and to revise the introduction and notes in accordance 
with these views. A comparison of the first and the third 
editions suggests that there has been little or no change. Some 
additional titles have been printed at the end of the bibliography, 
and there is a page of ‘‘ notes additionelles”’ (ten in all) 
between the commentary and the ‘table alphabétique des 
matiéres.”’ Otherwise, there is nothing to suggest a thorough 
revision, though in some cases there was need of one. So the 
statement on p. viii. that the fall of Nineveh occurred at some time 
during the years 603-606, ‘‘ date précise incertaine,’’ should be cor- 
rected in the light of the so-called Babylonian Chronicle, edited 
by Gadd in The Fall of Nineveh, which establishes the date as 
612. It remains true also that, as an earlier reviewer pointed 
out: ‘‘ There seems to be no consistent system of printing the 
Hebrew pointing; sometimes it is given in full, sometimes in 
part, and sometimes omitted entirely; and this diversity of 
treatment does not seem to depend on the importance or other- 
wise of the vowels in the particular note.’ 


The commentary on the Bible published by Peter Hanstein, 
of Bonn, makes steady progress. One of the recent volumes is 
Dr. Friedrich Nétscher’s Das Buch Jeremias® which seems to 
be well up to the standard set by Heinisch’s Genesis and Exodus. 
It is, as the nature of the series requires, much less philological 
than Condamin and it must be said that it is less attractive to 
read. It is, however, a solid, industrious piece of work and 
no doubt, be widely studied by theological students and 
others. 

It may be of interest to compare the treatment given by 
Condamin and Ndétscher respectively of the famous passage, 
Jer. xxxi., 22, which is rendered by St. Jerome in the Vulgate : 
“ Quia creavit Dominus novum super terram: Femina circum- 
dabit virum,’’ and on which he writes in his commentary : 
“ Absque viri semine, absque ullo coitu atque conceptu, femina 
circumdabit virum gremio uteri sui. ...Notandum quod 
nativitas Salvatoris atque conceptus Dei creatio nuncupatur.’’” 
Condamin devotes a couple of pages to the verse, and notes, 
first, that not one of the three essential words (Femina 


8Gabalda, Paris. 1936. pp. xlv.+380. Price not stated. 
9Dr. L. Elliott Binns, in J.T.S., xxii., pp. 402-404. 


10 Bonn, 1034. pp. xiii.+378. Price 12.30 marks unbound, and 14.50 marks 
bound in cloth. 


ll Migne, P.L., 24, 880-1. 
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circumdabit virum) bears the sense attributed to it by Si. 
Jerome. The word rendered femina does not mean virgin, 
circumdabit cannot be glossed as “ will carry in the womb,” 
and virum means male, man in general, sometimes a husband 
or a hero, but never the Messiah. He does not think that the 
context favours the Messianic sense; he insists that St. Jerome 
seems to be alone in his interpretation, since the Greek Fathers 
were dependent on the Septuagint which gives a very different 
reading, and the earlier Latin Fathers followed the Itala. 
Finally, there is a great diversity of opinion among con- 
mentators. He accepts as a probable correction Houbigant’s 
rendering : ‘‘ Uxor redibit ad virum suum,”’ that is the Jewish 
people will return to God. Ndétscher’s note on the verse is 
much shorter. He renders the second part of the verse: 
‘¢ Jahwe schafft doch Neues im Bande: Das Weib umwirbt den 
Mann(?) ” but what the “‘ new thing ”’ is, cannot, he says, be 
determined and there is no sufficiently certain interpretation of 
the final words. He does not approve of any alteration of the 
text which is, he maintains, an arbitrary proceeding here. The 
passage seems to refer to the return of Israel to her God, but: 
‘* Messianisch ist die Stelle nicht zu verwerten.’”’ JHe refers 
his readers to Condamin for a history of the interpretation, and 
ends his treatment with a rejection of Volz’s recent view that 
there is question of some miracle, a new creation of the future, 
which will not involve any co-operation on man’s part. 


Dr. Stanley A. Cook, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, has written a popular manual entitled 
The Old Testament—A Reinterpretation.“ It opens with a 
chapter on the English Bible which forms an introduction to 
Ch. II, a study of the Hebrew Text and Canon. Ch. III 
indicates the steps in the development of Biblical criticism. 
Ch. IV on “ Land and People ”’ gives a sketch of Palestinian 
geography and ethnography, while Ch. V, ‘‘ Israel and the 
Nations,’’ is an account of the history and cultural background 
of the inhabitants of Bible lands. The remaining chapters are 
concerned, in the main, with the religion of Israel. This, as 
might be expected, is treated in terms of Wellhausian criticism, 
and the usual sequence in the alleged development of Israelite 
theodicy from polytheism to monolatry and from monolatry (or 
henotheism) to ethical monotheism, is traced. True, it is 
stated that ‘‘ The monotheism of the Old Testament differs in 
quality from every other early monotheism and paved the way 
for Christianity ”’ (p. 142), but we are told, almost immediately, 
that ‘‘ Israel gradually framed the loftiest religious faith of 
ancient times ’”’ (p. 143)—presumably by way of some natural 
evolutionary tendency, and without any indebtedness to divine 
revelation. The bibliography, which runs to eleven pages, is 
extremely detailed and complete. It must be said, however, 
that, on the whole, this is a disappointing book, and it is to be 





13 Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 1936. pp.xiii. +264. 
Price 7s. 
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feared that the educated laity, for whom it is clearly intended, 
will find it difficult reading. It may be remarked that the Bonn 
series, in which Dr. Nétscher’s Jeremias appears, is to include 
a history of the Old Testament revelation by Dr. Franz 
Feldmann, an outline of Old Testament theology by Dr. Paul 
Heinisch, and a study of Old Testament archeology by Dr. 
Nétscher. The publication of these works must be eagerly 
awaited, because they will, no doubt, furnish a welcome antidote 
to the Wellhausian scheme of Israelite religion which Professor 
Cook is so anxious to popularize. 


In 1929 Dr. Lowther Clarke, the editorial secretary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, published a stimu- 
lating book on New Testament Problems. He has now collected 
a further series of papers, mostly of a Christological character, 
under the title Divine Humanity,® and they include subjects 
such as “‘ The Clouds of Heaven: an Eschatological Study ”’ ; 
“ John the Baptist ’’; ‘‘ The Temptation of our Lord ”’; ‘‘ The 
Church of God ”’; ‘‘ The Atonement: An Interpretation.’’ Not 
one of the essays is less than entertaining, and most students of 
Holy Scripture will find in them much that is useful and 
suggestive, though Catholic readers, at least, will often be more 
than sceptical regarding the dogmatic or exegetical soundness of 
the main propositions adopted. So, many people will be 
interested to read the essay on ‘‘ The Clouds of Heaven ”’ 
without being in any way convinced that our Lord’s reference 
was to the Ascension rather than, to the Last Judgment. The 
essay on ‘‘ The Church of God ”’ is, in part, a welcome protest 
against the idea, now generally discredited, that the Church 
began as a more or less fortuitous association of independent 
communities. ‘‘ If the view set forward below is correct, that 
the Church was one from the beginning and by nature cannot 
. — disunion is clearly contrary to God’s will” 
p. 155). 


A few details in the last-named essay call for criticism. 
Thus, apropos of the references to the priest as the extraordinary 
minister of ordination (pp. 153-4), it should be realized that 
Canon 951 must be interpreted in accordance with the common 
teaching of theologians. Again, the St. Osyth case is cited with 
a reference to the CLERGY REVIEW," but the precariousness of 
the argument based upon the bull of Boniface IX is nowhere 
appreciated. Finally, it may be doubted whether full justice 
is done (pp 154-55) to the position of the late Professor C. H. 
Turner in the matter of Apostolic Succession. 


ne Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 1936. pp. vi. +222. 
Tice 5s, 


M4 Vol. IV, pp. 341-43. 
5 See Catholic and Apostolic, Mowbray, London. 1031. pp. 36 ff. It is 
there made abundantly evident that Turner’s essay in The Church and the 


Ministry ‘* was concerned really with the word diadoché, and not with the 
effect and significance of ordination.” p. 37. 
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II. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE VERY Rev. CANON E. J. MAnongy, D.D. 


In writing these notes, the number of Latin manuals of Moral 
Theology presents a continual difficulty. On the one hand, 
they resemble each other so much, and new editions follow with 
such rapidity, that it may be questioned whether any useful 
purpose is attained by noticing them, except in the most cursory 
manner. On the other hand, they are written by the most 
prominent exponents of the subject in Rome and elsewhere, 
theologians whose opinion is sought whenever some new problem 
presents itself. Controversial issues are necessarily dealt with 
in a rather summary manner, it is true, but the works are kept 
very much up to date and the solutions given cannot easily 
be sought elsewhere. The appearance of a new edition of a 
popular manual means that about ninety-nine per cent. of the 
material is unchanged, but the remaining one per cent. may 
be of value, and in times when the opinions of authorities count 
very much in deciding upon the lawfulness of a given action, 
it is unsafe to quote any manualist unless the most recent edition 
is to hand. 


We may, therefore, call attention to two new editions of 
manuals of Moral Theology, the one a very old favourite, Noldin, 
portions of which are in the twenty-ninth edition ; the other more 
recent, Merkelbach, in its second edition.! 


To attempt anything like a comparison between these two 
works would be a difficult task, but one quite noteworthy point 
is the position occupied by the treatment of Probabilism. Noldin 
follows the usual practice and includes it in the treatise on 
Conscience. Merkelbach deals with it more Thomistico as part 
of the virtue of Prudence, and there is much more in this choice 
of position than may appear at first sight. He puts particular 
stress on the doctrine that the right use of probable opinions 
is to be regulated, from start, to finish, by exercising the greatest 
prudence. Noldin would, of course, admit this. But the setting 
chosen by Merkelbach brings out this important truth more 
insistently and prominently. He also formulates much more 
carefully and precisely a series of rules in order to prevent 
Probabilism developing lax opinions, which it has undeniably 
done in the past. He likewise criticizes the line taken by certain 
writers who, after demonstrating the truth of one view from 
intrinsic arguments, proceed to declare that they cannot condemn 
the opposite view as improbable. ‘ Similiter, ad quid inservit 
si optimae notae theologus bene ostendat quamdam sententiam 


1 Summa Theologiae Moralis, Scholarum Usui accommodaverat, H. Noldin, 
S.J.; Recognovit et emendavit, A. Schmitt, S.J.: I, De Principiis, 358 pages, 


R.M. 6; II, De Praeceptis, 746 pages, R.M. 8; III, De Sacramentis, 716 pages, - 


R.M. 8. Complementa: De VIo Praecepto, 115 pages, R.M. 1; De Censuris, 
120 pages, R.M. 1. Verlag. Felizian Rauch, Innsbruck. 10935 and 1636. 
B. H. Merkelbach, O.P., Summa Theologiae Moralis: Tome I, 786 pages; 
Tome II, 1,029 pages. Desclée de Bouwer & Cie., Paris. 10935 and 1936. 
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nimis benigniorem nullam pro se habere probabilitatem imo esse 
falsam; et nihilominus quamdam extrinsecam probabilitatem 
ipsi in praxi agnoscere non desistat, quia aliquot 5 vel 6 auctores 
probabilem dixerint.’’ It is a serious criticism but it is 
extremely difficult to see the way out of the impasse as long 
as the principle of probabilism is accepted, no matter how 
guardedly. Nor does the writer’s previous explanation con- 
cerning the value to be given to the teaching of five or six 
authors help very much. In practice, the external authority 
of reputable writers must always introduce a reasonable doubt 
in the mind of one who is disposed to regard their teaching 
as wrong. The long article on the subject in recent fascicules 
of Vacant’s Dictionnaire de Théologie? is much fuller than the 
article in the smaller Dictionnaire d’Apologétique, as was to 
be expected. P. Th. Deman, O.P., faithful to the Dominican 
tradition since 1665 at least, is disposed to fasten the responsi- 
bility for lax doctrines and propositions on the principle itself 
of Probabilism, whereas the professed and ardent Probabilist 
would regard them as deformities for which the sound principles 
of Probabilism are in no way responsible. His study presents 
an historical enquiry into the origins and evolution of Probabilism 
which has long been in request, but it must be read in con- 
junction with the article in the Dictionnaire d’Apologétique. 
Articles in current periodicals have taken up the subject afresh, 
on the occasion of Fr. Deman’s contribution, and it is by no 
means exhausted. 

With what degree of truth it is difficult to say, but Russia 
is credited with being in the forefront in official departure from 
the moral law relating to marriage and kindred subjects. For 
this reason it is useful to have a text of the Russian Code in 
an English translation.2 The book, as is evident, is neither 
a plea for Marriage @ la Russe nor an attack upon it, but an 
analysis of the laws as they exist at present, and much useful 
information may be gathered from its perusal. For example, 
it is perfectly clear from art. 18 that ‘‘ during the lifetime of 
both parties to a marriage, the marriage may be dissolved either 
by the mutual consent of both parties to it or upon the ex parte 
application of either of them ’”’; and art. 19 states: ‘ during 
the lifetime of both parties, the dissolution of a marriage 
(divorce) may be registered at the civil registry office, whether 
the marriage was registered or unregistered, provided that in 
the latter case it had been established as a fact by the court 
mm accordance with article 12 of the present code.” 


A distinction is drawn throughout between “ registered 
marriage’? and ‘‘ marriage de facto.’’ The latter kind of 
marriage with persons under the legal age of eighteen is not 
reckoned a socially dangerous action and is not subject to 


2 Fasc. 114-115, col. 417-610. 
3 The Code of Laws on Marriage, Family and Guardianship of the Russian 


Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. Translated by 'Hsinwoo Chao. Sweet & 
Maxwell. 51 pages. 5s. 
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prosecution. Also, a person already registered as married, who 
conceals the fact from another person, is not liable for bigamy 
but only for communicating wrong information to the registry 
organs. 

The book offers no information on other matters, such as 
abortion, nor is there any great need to declaim specially against 
Russia in this respect. It is very prevalent in England and 
a recent criminal case has given the subject some prominence. 
One of the points of the defence was that the patients arrived 
at the nursing home in a dangerous condition which could only 
be remedied by completing the fell work already clumsily 
commenced. The situation raises a delicate point. On the 
supposition that the fetus is alive it is never lawful directly 
to cause its destruction, but it is lawful, for the purpose of 
saving life, to remove diseased organs even though the death 
of the fetus follows as an indirect effect of this operation. 
Certain members of the medical profession will probably fail 
to see very clearly why indirect abortion may be permitted for 
grave reasons, and direct abortion forbidden, since the death 
of the fetus results in both cases. But the distinction is a vital 
one in Catholic moral theory and practice. The really difficult 
problem arises not in cases which are evidently criminal 
abortion, no matter how thinly veiled under the pretext of 
medical necessity, but in cases such as pulmonary tuberculosis 
which reputable medical books mention as “‘ indicative ”’ of 
therapeutic abortion. Notwithstanding the fact that the alleged 
necessity is occasionally called in question, the truth appears 
to be that, in some few cases at any rate, the refusal to 
terminate a pregnancy would be reckoned by the medical pro- 
fession as negligence. The situation is plain enough and it is 
not complicated by any notion of the abortion following 
indirectly or mediately from some other lawful action. It is 
direct abortion that is contemplated and this can never be lawful. 
The clear statement in Casti Connubii can only be appreciated 
by one who is aware of the force of the word “ direct ’? which 
the Holy Father uses: “ As to the medical and therapeutic 
indication to which, using their own words, we have made 
reference, Venerable Brethren, however much we may pity the 
mother whose health and even life is gravely imperilled in the 
performance of the duty allotted to her by nature, nevertheless 
what could ever be a sufficient reason for excusing in any way 
the direct murder of the innocent? This is precisely what we 
are dealing with here. Whether inflicted upon the mother 
or upon the child, it is against the precept of God and the 
law of nature: ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ The life of each is equally 
sacred, and no one has the power, not even the public authority, 
to destroy it. It is of no use to appeal to the right of taking 
away life, for here it is a question of the innocent, whereas 
that right has regard only to the guilty; nor is there here 
question of defence by bloodshed against an unjust aggressor 
(for who would call an innocent child an unjust aggressor?) ; 
again there is no question here of what is called the ‘ law of 
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extreme necessity ’ which could even extend to the direct killing 
of the innocent. Upright and skilful doctors strive most praise- 
worthily to guard and preserve the lives of both mother and 
child; on the contrary, those show themselves most unworthy 
of the noble medical profession who encompass the death of 
one or the other, through a pretence at practising medicine or 
through motives of misguided pity.’’ 


The Holy Father speaks of his compassion and pity for the 
mother. In all due proportion, it is to be extended to Catholic 
members of the medical profession, whether doctors or nurses. 
The attitude of the priest or of the professional theologian 
towards them, contrary to what they may imagine to be the 
case, is one of very deep sympathy which expresses itself as 
helpfully as possible by endeavouring to discover a modus 
vivendi, whilst preserving intact the moral teaching of the 
Church, in cases where their professional reputation or even 
their employment in hospitals is at stake. In the last resort, 
some material loss may have to be faced rather than offend 
against the law of God in so grave a matter. The issue between 
causing or not causing direct abortion is, at all events, a matter 
which has wider interests than purely medical ones. We find 
it hard to believe, though we are open to persuasion, that the 
professional reputation of a doctor would gravely suffer, in the 
long run, if he pleaded these wider interests, religious or legal 
or social or moral or whatever they may be, in justification 
of refusal directly to cause an abortion. 


The Theory and Practice of Penance, as understood by certain 
Anglican writers,’ may be studied in a symposium, consisting 
of essays by eight writers. They have used, for the most part, 
Catholic books on Moral Theology and Canon Law. It would 
be easy to point out wrong interpretations as, for example, in 
dealing with the power of a parochus to give jurisdiction for 
hearing confessions. But, on the whole, the writers have studied 
our books well. It is, at the same time, a matter of astonish- 
ment, that a chapter like the essay on the philosophical basis 
of Moral Theology gives a bibliography which includes no 
non-Catholic works whatever. On this subject, at least, quite 


an imposing and useful list of Anglican writers could have been 
suggested. 


The writers rely greatly on the Code of Canon Law, and 
they would have interpreted it even more successfully if they 
had made use of one of the many books which summarize the 
decisions of the Codex Commission since the appearance of the 
Code. In our opinion, the best of these for English people is 
the Canon Law Digest of Bouscaren which has already been 
referred to in these notes. We welcome, from the same author, 


4C.T.S. translation. page 30. 


5 The Theory and Practice of Penance, by Priests of the Anglican Com- 
Munion, S.P.C.K. 211 pages. 6s. 
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a Cumulative Supplement for the years 1935-36. The little 
work is admirably conceived and carried out. The elucidations 
of difficulties in the Canons consist not only of official documents 
but of references to articles in the current theological and 
canonical Reviews, amongst which we are glad to notice the 
CLERGY REVIEW. 

There are a number of post-Code manuals covering the ground 
of the old and familiar ‘‘ Togni.’’ The most recent of these is 
Specimen Examinis Ordinandorum, a useful little work of 215 
pages, written in the form of question and answer.’ 


III PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
By THBP Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


Church Property and Its Management js a very well-constructed 
book intended to be a vade mecum for the clergy in the adminis. 
tration of ecclesiastical property. It deals with personnel, 
finance (investments, records, insurance), the incidence of civil 
and canon law, social and ethical considerations, and finally 
with the technicalities of management. It is the last, the sixth, 
part that readers will consult with the greatest interest and 
profit, for its detailed advice on building, architecture, power, 
heating, lighting, ventilation, etc. None of this is out of place, 
though I imagine that much of it will be chiefly valuable in 
directing the priest’s attention to possibilities of which he might 
otherwise be unaware and to seeing that his architect and clerk 
of works take account of these things. Thus, for example, it 
is good news that the acoustic problem is solved, and it is 
interesting to see the simple formula which may be used in any 
particular application of the solution, but I cannot believe that 
many clergy would themselves sit down to work out the details 
for their own church or hall. 

But these technicalities are not the whole story: the short 
chapter (IX) dealing with social and ethical requirements of 
management call for careful consideration, and this applies to 
most of the preliminary matter, for the author is always alive 
to the directive force of Christian principles in the work which, 
as he says, ‘‘ should serve effectively the higher purpose of the 
salvation of souls and the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth.”’ 

The seminarists to whom the substance of this book was first 
delivered in lecture form are to be congratulated. To arrange 
for such a course for ordinandi was an enlightened move on 
the part of their superiors which might well be imitated im 
this country. 


There has been much discussion in recent years about the 


6 Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J.. The Canon Law Digest, Cumulative Supple- 
ment, 1935-36. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 96 pages. 
7? Ephemerides Liturgicae, Via Pompeo Magno, 21, Rome. 


1 By H. A. Frommelt, E.E., M.A. $3. pp. xiii. and 380. Bruce Publishing 
Co. and Geo. E. J. Coldwell, Ltd. 
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validity of the notion of Catholic Philosophy, but a new French 
pook now brings us face to face with the idea of Catholic 
Medicine.2 It is an unfortunate title because it is open to 
serious misconception. What the author intends by it is 
“medicine regarded in its relationship to dogmatic theology, 
moral theology and the legislation of the Catholic Church.” 
That there are such relationships and that the consideration 
of them is of grave significance is obvious, but it seems a 
mistake to label the discussion of these matters in such a way 
as to suggest a new branch of medicine or, worse, a sectarian 
conception of medicine. 


The book deals with the history of the contacts between 
religion and medicine, the expert assistance which doctors can 
render in ecclesiastical courts, the medical aspects of the life 
and passion of Christ, soul and body, mysticism, reproduction, 
death, the biological marvels of hagiology, pathological ques- 
tions, religious and theological aspects of therapy, and the 
Catholic life of the doctor. It is all very edifying and often 
genuinely informative; but the treatment seems too uncritical 
to be of any great apologetic value. Many interesting 
questions are raised and the book should prove a mine of 
suggestions for those engaged in the activities of the Guild of 


St. Luke. The generous bibliography is almost exclusively 
French. 


The author gives vigorous expression to a grievance against 
the clergy, in that so many of them either meddle with treat- 
ment or lend their names and prestige to the advertisement of 
drugs and ‘‘ cures.’? No visitor to France can be unaware that 
L’Abbé X (whose benevolence is witnessed by the photograph 
attached) has interested himself successfully in the amelioration 
of some form of digestive trouble; but that there should be so 
many Abbé X’s in the French Directory comes as a surprise. 
The author is severe, but if one accepts his facts the severity 
is more than justified. Nevertheless, the proposed measure of 
the clergy’s duty in relation to the profession (p. 583) will 
hardly evoke enthusiastic support. 


A certain experience in trying to secure for the readers of 
this Review useful homiletic notes convinces me that in no 
department is it harder to give general satisfaction. And yet 
no section of ecclesiastical publishing seems to be so profitable 
as that concerned with sermon material. It may be that the 
books are usually cheap and that eternally springing hope 
dictates the venture of a few shillings on the chance of real 
assistance. It is far too optimistic to suppose in these days that 
sermons are read for their own sake, and very few of these 
volumes make the literary appeal of the great Victorians. I 
have before me some half dozen volumes dealing with catechetical 
and sermon matter. Of them all quite the most valuable and 


2Précis de Médicine Catholique, by Dr. Henri Bon. pp. xii. and 769. 
Alcan, Paris. 
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generally useful is a small (and rather too dear) book entitled 
Religion Teaching and Practice.’ 


Dr. Bandas is Professor of Dogmatic Theology and Cate. 
chetics at St. Paul Seminary, Minn., and he is the Director of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the arch-diocese. 
It is the second appointment that particularly recommends his 
new book, which is designed to increase the efficacy of the 
Confraternity. Our circumstances are very different from those 
of the Catholics of America and still more different from those 
of Catholics in the Latin countries. The vast majority of our 
children are in Catholic schools and enjoy catechetical instruc. 
tion from both teachers and priests, and our adults have in many 
dioceses the advantage (if they will avail themselves of it) of 
systematic doctrinal instructions every Sunday. In the U.S.A. 
only about 59 per cent. of the children are in parochial schools 
and only about 20 per cent. of those of high school age are in 
Catholic high schools. But it is evident that even in England 
we shall have to revise the organization of Christian Doctrine 
Confraternities with a view to the more perfect observance of 
Canon 711. Here the record of Dr. Bandas’ experience will 
prove invaluable. 


The greater part of the book is concerned with the theory 
and practice of religious teaching. Valuable contributions to 
this subject have been made in England, notably by The Sower 
under its various editors. Dr. Bandas makes handsome 
acknowledgment of this in a previous work (Catechetical 
Methods), and in the present book he writes: ‘‘ No one has 
perhaps pointéd out the evil of over emphasis on authority so 
well and suggested such practical remedies as Fr. Drinkwater.” 
In this section Chapter XI, ‘‘ A Graded Religious Course,”’ is 
particularly noteworthy. 


But it is the latter part of the book which is most opportune. 
Chapter XIII,. ‘‘ Confraternity of ‘Christian Doctrine,’ after 
giving the history of the Confraternity, provides a transcript of 
the constitutions of the branch established in the Archdiocese 
of St. Paul. This, allowing for local modifications, would 
serve as an exemplar for any new undertaking of the same sort. 
Chapter XIV, which is perhaps more interesting and edifying 
than practically valuable in this country, describes the organiza- 
tion of catechetical work undertaken by seminarists in vacation 
time. Chapter XVI deals with the Parish Study Club which 
will demand attention not only in connection with the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine but as a part of the wider interest 
of Catholic Action. An appendix contains a translation of the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council on the 
Promotion of Catechetical Instruction. 


When the Parish Study Club is formed it will be necessary to 
make the courses attractive and reasonably simple. As a rule 


3By Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D., et M. Issued by J. F. Wagner, 
New York, and B. Herder, London, W.C. pp. xviii. and 118. 6s. 
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no very penetrating scheme of apologetics will be possible. But 
apologetic can be sound as far as it goes even when it does not 
go all the way, as Pére Descogs insists in the course of his own 
profound and extensive Cours de Theodicée.* For such a 
popular course Fr. Roche’s work,’ of which the second volume 
has now appeared, will be found a good guide. The author tells 
us that it ‘“‘is in no sense a treatise on Apologetics nor is it 
intended for the controversialist or the student.’? Within these 
self-imposed limits the author has provided forty sermons on 
the Church in which he deals with such subjects as the Notes 
of the Church, the Papacy, Protestantism, Indulgences, and 
questions of historical and social importance. 


One of the greatest difficulties of our preaching and catechis- 
ing is the initial one of the selection of a suitable subject. The 
morning homily will mostly be suggested by the epistle and 
gospel of the day, and for the evening instruction the restriction 
imposed by a diocesan schema (where such exists) is more than 
counterbalanced by the immediate determination of the subject. 
But beyond these there are many occasions in which help may 
be sought, and perhaps the most insistent of these are the weekly 
or monthly conferences to sodalities of various kinds. For such 
a need Addresses to Women, by Abbé Huvelin,® will be found 
useful. The book is composed from notes taken by Abbé 
Huvelin’s disciples. It contains many beautiful passages of 
counsel to Catholic women and mothers, and one catches what 
seems to be the authentic spirit of a “ director ’’ so generally 
venerated. 

A small book, Religion in Life,’ which is built up of chapters 
taken from the Bishop of London’s Lenten Books (1907-1935), 
contains much suggestive material. The merit of the individual 
chapters (or sermons) is as variable as their authorship, but 
from many of them valuable ideas for construction and style 
may be derived. An outstanding example is the chapter on 
“Conversion ’’ by the Archbishop of York. 


But there is one book on my list which makes me regret my 
hasty, and perhaps unwarranted, remark about the likelihood 
of sermons being read for their own sake. It is a book of 
sermons, and retreat sermons at that, which is ‘“ different.”’ 
Dom Hubert Zeller, O.S.B., in his Prophets and Princes® dis- 
claims any title to scholarship, but he has written a book which 
I for one have read for the sheer joy of reading it, and still, 
I hope, with profit. It is a series of sermons, or meditations, 
written about the great characters of the Old Testament in 
a fresh and lively manner, with an occasional modern turn of 


4See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. xii., p. 67. 
5 Apologetics for the Pulpit, by Aloysius Roche, B.O.W. 16s. 


6 Translated from the French by Margaret Smith-Masters. Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. pp. ix. and 171. 5s. 


7Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
8Burns Oates & Washbourne. pp. 135. 55. 
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phrase that brings them startlingly out of their biblical remote. 
ness and invests them with present reality. You will chuckle 
as you read, but that will not prevent you from gathering the 
very wise counsel on the things of the spirit which Dom Zeller 
draws from the scripture narrative. It is a revelation of how 
one may use the Old Testament for homiletic and catechetical 
purposes. 


The Dolphin Press issues a little book entitled Instructions 
for Non-Catholics before Marriage, by the Rev. Anthony L. 
Ostheimer, which is designed to help priests who are called on 
to give such instructions. It costs only 60 cents and it is very 
good value. 


We have heard much lately of the lack of training for parent- 
hood, particularly for motherhood. Catholics as a rule are 
suspicious of such ideas and are inclined to resent the intrusion 
of officialdom into the precincts of the family. It is a justifiable 
suspicion and to some extent a well-founded resentment, for the 
State is obviously encroaching on the authority of the family 
more and more every day, by relieving parents of their responsi- 
bility. Every such advance demands careful scrutiny, but it is 
to go to the other extreme to say that untutored human instinct 
is a sufficient equipment for the duties of parenthood. The safe 
middle course is followed by the Abbé J. Viollet in his L’ Enfant 
devant la Vie. The raison d’étre of the book is to meet the 
need for instruction and yet he insists on a parental responsi- 
bility which many might regard as excessive. He considers that 
parents should take an active interest in the education of their 
children, not merely in matters of morality and in their earliest 
years, but in their academic instruction and throughout their 
nonage. 


Speaking always the language of psychology he traces the 
development of the child’s mind and character, indicates the 
methods of co-operation appropriate to each stage, warns 
educators of the common dangers. Although his scientific 
observations will repay the attention of professional teachers, 
it is to parents that he addresses himself most particularly. He 
shows the necessary inadequacy of scholastic training whether 
for mind or for character, and insists that it must be supple- 
mented in the more intimate atmosphere of the home. He is most 
emphatic on the need of fostering the child’s confidence and 
shows that the greatest danger of undermining that confidence 
lies in the common evasions of truth and discipline to which 
ignorant or careless parents so frequently resort. 

This is a plain, simple, scientific exposition with no frills of 
rhetoric or illustration. Sometimes, especially when the author 
is dealing with the adolescent period, one is sensible of @ 
French note foreign to English character and propensity, but 


there is on the whole a reliance on the facts of the human nature 
which is common to us all. 


8 Editions Bernard Grasset, Paris. pp. xiv. and 203. Paper, 10 frs. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ASPERGES. 


The conclusion of your reply on the ‘‘ Asperges ’’ question 
in the September CLERGY ReviEW has furnished matter for dis- 
cussion, and perhaps you can throw further light upon the matter 
in some future number. 


It is pointed out that Fortescue (ed. O’Connell, 1932) lays 
down that at Missa Cantata the priest going down the church 
should sprinkle the people on the Gospel side, and returning to 
the altar those on the Epistle side (p. 146). 


But at High Mass, he sprinkles on the Epistle side going down 
the church, and the Gospel side returning (p. 94). 


Is there any authority for this difference? 


As to a reason for it, the suggestion has been made that since 
at High Mass the clerk with the holy water vessel is in front of 
the deacon on the celebrant’s right, his position makes it 
desirable for the celebrant to sprinkle on the opposite side. 


But the other party urge that since at Missa Cantata, 
Fortescue places the clerk with the holy water on the celebrant’s. 
right and raising the cope, it is equally desirable—particularly 
in churches with a narrow passage—for the celebrant to sprinkle 
in the opposite direction, where Fortescue places no assistant. 


In neither case does Fortescue offer any explanation or cite 
any authority. (J. W.) 
REPLY. 


The Roman Ritual gives no specific directions on the point. 
raised: ‘‘ interim celebrans aspergit clerum, deinde populum.” 

Caeremoniale Episcoporum likewise: ‘‘ deinde Canonicos, 
Beneficiatos, et clericos ex utraque parte chori, omnesque alios 
in choro permanentes, et populum asperget.’” 

8.C.R., September 27th, 1698: ‘‘ populum demum a sacerdote 
ter, scilicet in medio, a dextris et a sinistris aspergendum.’”? 

8.C.R., December 7th, 1844: ‘‘ An celebrans diebus Dominicis 
chorum aditurus ad aspergendum clerum aqua lustrali, accedere 
debeat per latus Epistolae atque circulum perficiens post 
aspersionem redire debeat ad altare per latus Evangelii, vel 
potius ire ac redire debet per latus Evangelii? Resp. Affirmative 
ad primam partem; Negative ad secundam.’’4 


1 Appendix, De Benedictionibus, I. 
2 Lib. II, Cap. xxxi., n. 3. 
3n. 2013, ad 4. 


$n. 2867, ad 1. 
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S.C.R., March 22nd, 1862: ‘‘ An tolerari possit mos in multis 
ecclesiis existens, quo sacerdos ante Missam Conventualem 
graditur per ecclesiam, incipiens a part Epistolae et rediens 
per partem Evangelii, interim aspergens populum cum aqua 
benedicta? An potius aspersio aquae benedictae facienda omnino 
sit per sacerdotem stantem in aditu sanctuarii, et inde ter 
populum in medio, a dextris et a sinistris aspergentem? Resp. In 
casu servandam consuetudinem.’’5 


S.C.R., September 12th, 1884: ‘‘ Diebus Dominicis aspersio 
aquae benedictae super populum fierine debet a Celebrante 
extra chorum gradiente usque ad ianuam ecclesiae; vel a choro 
conversus ad populum debet aspergere populum, iuxta praescripta 
tum in Caeremoniali Episcoporum, tum in Decretis? Resp. In 
Dominicis apersio populi cum aqua benedicta facienda est a 
sacerdote ad cancellos presbyterii; juxta Decreta alias edita.’* 

These are the only official directions, of which we are aware, 
explanatory of the method of blessing the people, though there 
are others dealing with the choir, precedence, genuflexions, etc. 
It will be seen that the normal rule does not provide for circulat- 
ing the church in order to bless the people—they are blessed 
from the altar rails; but the custom, where it exists, should be 
retained. Inasmuch as Decree n. 3114 permitting this use still 
remains in the authentic collection, it cannot be said that it is 
revoked by n. 3621. Whether it is or not, the commentators we 
have been able to consult tolerate either method. 


If the method of sprinkling from the altar rails is maintained, 
there is some little uncertainty as to which side shall be sprinkled 
first. Does “‘ a dextris et a sinistris ’’ mean “ to the right, etc., 
of the celebrant,’’ which would be the Gospel side, or to the right 
of the people, which would be the Epistle side? Ami du Clergé, 
1928, p. 527, and some others prefer the Gospel side first; 
Miiller interprets it ‘‘ first to the left then to the right of the 
celebrant,’’ which appears to mean the Epistle side first ; others, 
more prudently, simply translate the rubric ‘“‘ to the middle, to 
the right and to the left.’? In our view, the sprinkling, if done 
at the altar rail, should be on the Gospel side before the Epistle 
side. It is quite likely that this rubric is responsible for the 
difference of method, at a Missa Cantata and at a High Mass, as 
recommended by the authority cited. 


We are of the opinion that, in passing down the church, no 
matter what the kind of Mass, the aspersion should be first on 
the Epistle side, as is clearly indicated in n. 3114. The instruc- 
tion in n. 2867 is a bit puzzling since the alternative, which is 
forbidden, consists in going and returning on the Gospel side. 
The explanation, no doubt, is that the ministers being on the 
Gospel side, in order to sprinkle the presiding prelate, were 
accustomed to pass up and down the choir on that side only. 
Whilst admitting the explanation of our correspondent that the 


Sn. 3114. 
6n. 3621, ad 4. 
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celebrant sprinkles towards his left because the clerk is on 
his right with the holy water, we think that there is, perhaps, 
a more natural explanation still. It is a natural movement to 
sprinkle in this way (at least for the normal right-handed 
person). An effort to sprinkle on the right is rather ungainly 
and difficult unless it is done, as it were, with a back-handed 
movement, which would appear to be unseemly. 


E. J. M. 


MARRIAGE RITES. 


Some information is sought on the following points: (1) The 
form ‘‘ Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium,”’ etc., would appear 
to be an indication that the priest is the minister of the Sacra- 
ment, which we know is not the case. Is it of very ancient use? 
(2) Should the piece of money, given with the ring by the man 
to the woman, share in the blessing of the ring? (3) Should the 
nuptial blessing be given to the woman if she has had a child 
out of wedlock? (4) Is the nuptial blessing permitted at the 
marriage between a woman who has not received it before and 
aman who has? 


REPLY. 


(1) The formula in our Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta is the 
same as that in the Roman Ritual. It was introduced about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century and replaced the more ancient 
ones: ‘* Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, Deus Jacob ipse vos con- 
jungat, impleatque benedictionem in vobis ”’ or ‘‘ Benedicat vos 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus qui trinus in numero et unus 
in Deitate vivit et regnat in saecula saeculorum.’’! The Roman 
Ritual adds this rubric (after the form ‘‘ Ego vos,” etc.) : 
“Vel aliis utatur verbis juxta receptum uniuscuiusque loci 
ritum,’’ repeating the identical words of the Tridentine decree 
Tametsi. It should be noted, therefore, that neither the Council 
nor the Roman Ritual insists on this formula to the exclusion of 
all others, though we can readily understand that the Tridentine 
legislation requiring the presence of a priest favoured the choice 
of Hgo vos, etc., in the compilation of local rituals. It is really a 
simple blessing as distinct from the subsequent solemn nuptial 
blessing which is forbidden in certain cases. Our Ordo 
Administrandi Sacramenta has it and we must continue its use, 
explaining to the faithful, if necessary, that the priest is said to 
“join them in matrimony ” in the sense that his presence, in 
every normal marriage, is an essential condition for their valid 
union. 


(2) Rubric n. 6 of the Roman Ritual states ‘‘ Ceterum, sicubi 
aliae laudabiles consuetudines et caeremoniae in celebrando 
Matrimonii Sacramento adhibentur, eas convenit retineri.”’ This 
liberty is also permitted in Tametsi and is restated in Canon 
1100: ‘‘ Extra casum necessitatis, in matrimonii celebratione 


1 Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, s.v. Bénédiction Nuftiale, col. 377. 
E 
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serventur ritus in libris ritualibus ab Ecclesia probatis praescripti 
aut laudabilibus consuetudinibus recepti.’”’ Thus, in Belgium, 
the man followed by the woman kisses the altar before receiving 
the priest’s blessing.2 Our English rite retains certain old pre- 
Reformation customs from the Sarum ritual, amongst which is 
handing over of money together with a ring, ‘‘ With this ring 
I thee wed,” etc. This ceremony, in various forms, is a very 
common feature of marriage rites. In Amiens, we learn, the 
custom is to bless thirteen pieces of money, three of which are 
given to the bride and the other ten retained by the priest.’ 
There is no doubt that the symbolism of giving coins is connected 
with the element of dowry in marriages. Thus, in Paris, the 
form of blessing is ‘“‘ Oremus. Oblatum etiam, Domine, in 
Signum constitutae dotis, nummum sanctifica: et, ut bene 
sponsa dotetur, coelestibus eam instrue disciplinis.4 Our Ordo 
does not speak of coins but of “‘ aurum et argentum”’ and a 
silver medal is sometimes used in this part of the rite. The 
rubric refers to the blessing of the ring alone, ‘‘ Postea ponat 
sponsus aurum et argentum (sponsae in manu mox tradendum) 
et annulum super scutum vel librum, quem sacerdos benedicit 
dicens, etc.’”? The commentators on our Ordo, whom we have 
been able to consult, do not advert to the question whether the 
gold and silver, in addition to the ring, is also blessed. It is on 
the plate or book with the ring, and we can see no reason why 
it should not be included in the blessing, even though there is 
no express reference to it. 


(3) From the very explicit directions of the rubrics, determining 
when this blessing may not be given, there is no reason whatever 
for supposing that it should be denied in this case. It is clearly 
a blessing on the woman’s married life in the future, not a prize 
for good behaviour in the past. 


(4) The only certain rule of the common law is that the nuptial 
blessing may not be given if the woman has received it in the 
past. The Roman Ritual, n. 18, states: ‘‘ Caveat autem 
parochus, ne, quando conjuges in primis nuptiis benedictionem 
acceperint, eos in secundis benedicat, sive mulier sive etiam vir 
ad secundas nuptias transeat. Sed ubi ea viget consuetudo, ut, 
si hance benedictionem vir tantum alias obtinuerit, nuptiae 
benedicantur, ea servanda est; mulier vero vidua, cui semel 
benedictio solemnis data sit, nequit in subsequentibus nuptiis 
eam iterum accipere, etiamsi eius vir nunquam uxorem duxerit.” 
Therefore, for the nuptial blessing to be lawfully given, at the 
marriage between a woman who has not received it before and 
@ man who has, the sanction of custom is required. Have we 
this custom in England? Dunne, in his excellent little treatise 
The Ritual Explained,’ expresses the view that there is no custom 


2De Smet. De Matrimonio, §108. 

3 Dictionnaire, loc. cit. 

4 Villien-Edwards, The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, p. 204. 
5 Edition 1928, p. 134, note. 
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for giving the blessing, in such cases, intra Missam, but that 
there is a custom for giving the nuptial blessing with the formula 
extra Missam. His reason is that, with us, it is not customary 
to have a nuptial Mass at second marriages. We may doubt the 
sufficiency of introducing such a distinction, since the nuptial 
blessing is normally to be given intra Missam. Also, the Rubric 
n. 16 in Ordo Administrandi seems, if anything, in favour of 
giving the blessing: “‘Si mulier nemini unquam nupserit, 
etiamsi vir aliam uxorem habuerit, nuptiae benedicantur. Sed 
viduae, quae in primis nuptiis jam benedictionem acceperit, novas 
nuptias non benedicat parochus, etiamsi eius vir nunquam 
uxorem duxerit.’’ 
E. J. M. 


CANON 523 AND CONFESSOR’S APPROBATION. 


In the November, 1935, issue of this journal the view was 
defended that the confessor of Canon 523 does not strictly need 
approbation or jurisdiction in the place where the confession 
is being heard, but that it suffices if he is approved by some 
Ordinary for the confessions of women. Could you give, more 
amply, the authority for this view? (H.O.) 


REPLY. 


By referring to the question discussed in Vol. X, p. 396, it 
will be seen that we felt bound to regard this question as a 
dubium juris, and whilst admitting the force of the opposite 
opinion, or even its greater probability, we decided that, pending 
the resolution of the doubt, jurisdiction is supplied from Canon 
209 to a priest with faculties in another diocese to hear the 
confessions of a religious who is gravely ill, even though he 
possesses no faculties in the diocese in which the convent is 
situated. 


For the view that canon 523, in so far as it may be thought 
to require a confessor approved ‘‘ ab Ordinario loci,” is a dubiwm 
juris, we rely on the external authority of a certain number 
of authors : 


(a) Wouters is mentioned as teaching this view in Ned. K. St., 
1918, p. 200.1. Wouters later records this view as being held 
by some, but dissociates himself from it in Theol. Moralis, II, 
§373 (1933). 

(b) Raus, Institutiones Canonicae (1931), $181: ‘‘ a quolibet 
Ordinario.”’ 

(c) Mare-Gestermann, Institutiones Morales, II, §1764: ‘ licet 
plerique auctores negent, sufficere jurisdictionem in alia dioecesi 
obtentam, idque propter Can. 874, §1.” 


(d) Cappello, De Sacramentis, Vol. II (1926), does not deal 
expressly with the point but this statement may be invoked : 


1Creusen, Religieux and Religieuses, § 96. 
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‘“‘ Praescriptum Can. 523 benigne seu late interpretandum est, 
perspecto fine legis. Nam pia mater Ecclesia vult religiosis 
filiis suis aegrotis maximam confitendi libertatem largiri, ut 
salus animarum efficacissime promoveatur.”’ 


(e) The Redemptorist author, with whom Fr. Vermeersch 
disagrees,” regards the liberal view as more probable: ‘ ipsum 
ut probabiliorem tenere sententiam quae admittit competentem 
esse in casu quemlibet sacerdotem ab aliquo Ordinario appro- 
batum.’’ We do not hold it as more probable but, much more 
modestly, we regard the point as a dubium juris calling for 
the application of Canon 209. 

E. J. M. 


MONUMENTS AND FASTING. 


(1) Is it forbidden to erect a mural tablet in a church to the 
memory of a lately deceased pastor? 


(2) May the High Altar of a new church be dedicated to the 
memory of a deceased priest? 


(3) It very often happens that patients who are to undergo 
a serious operation wish to receive Holy Communion on the 
morning of the operation. In some hospitals it is usual in 
certain cases to give the patient a stimulant at about 4 a.m. 
Do you think that the seriousness of the operation would con- 
stitute a “ causa excusans ”’ from the eucharistic fast? (S. A.) 


REPLY. 


ad 1. ‘‘ Utrum in ecclesiis earumque cryptis divino cultui 
destinatis apponere liceat tabulas cum _ inscriptionibus et 
nominibus fidelium defunctorum quorum corpora inibi tumulata 
non sunt nec tumulari possunt juxta canonem 1205, §2, Codicis 
Juris Canonici. Resp. Non licere, juxta alias resolutiones 
et ad tramitem Decreti, n. 733, diei 2 Martii, 1641, et canonis 
1450, §2, n. 1, Codicis Juris Canonici.’?! Canon 1205, §2, 
enumerates the eminent persons whose bodies may lawfully 
be interred in churches. Canon 1450, §2, permits certain 
spiritual privileges to founders and benefactors of churches, 
amongst which is not found the right to a memorial tablet.’ 


ad 2. The dedication of an altar has reference to the title, 
e.g., a Saint. But there is no reason why an altar should not 
be built, not dedicated, in memory of some person, exactly as a 
church may be so built. 


ad 3. Communion may be received after breaking the fast: 
(1) if the person is considered to be in danger of death, as 
viaticum ; (2) in accordance with the common law of Canon 858 : 
“ Infirmi qui iam a mense decumbunt sine certa spe ut cito 


2 Periodica, 1935, p. 106. 
1 Decreta Authentica, S.R.C., n. 4376, October 20th, 1922. 
2 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. III, p. 143. 
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convalescant, de prudenti confessario consilio sanctissimam 
Eucharistiam sumere possunt semel aut bis in hebdomada, etsi 
aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum pvius antea sump- 
serint.”? If the patient about to undergo an operation does not 
come within either of these categories, non-fasting communion is 
not permitted except with a papal indult. <a 


CANONICAL DRESS. 


What is the foundation for the custom by which, with the 
local Ordinary’s permission, canons from other dioceses are 
allowed to wear their canonical choir dress outside of their own 
dioceses? (CANONICUS.) - 


REPLY. 


The rule, of course, is that the Ordinary cannot dispense from 
the general laws of the Church, even in a particular case, unless 
this power has been explicitly or implicitly conceded to him, or 
recourse to the Holy See is difficult, and there being grave harm 
in delay the case is one in which the Holy See is accustomed 
to dispense.! 


The law relating to the matter is in Canon 409: ‘“ Vestem 
choralem aut specialia insignia capitularia adhibere possunt in 
tota dioecesi in qua est Capitulum, sed, reprobata contraria 
consuetudine, non extra dioecesim, nisi vel Episcopum comitetur 
vel Episcopum aut Capitulum repraesentent in Conciliis aliisve 


similibus.”” The Canon is one amongst a dozen or so which 
expressly reprobate contrary custom. The custom may have 
existed in this country, as it did in France, before the Code, 
but it is difficult to see on what title it may be continued: 


“” . . vestis choralis aut specialia insignia adhiberi non possunt 


extra dioecesim, nisi in casibus in canone taxative recensitis. 
Ea contraria consuetudo, quae ex. c. in Gallia plenissime vigebat 
et per ipsius S. Rit. Congr. authenticam declarationem (April 
Tth, 1832) aliquatenus confirmata erat, aperte reprobatur : quare 
(cf. Can. 5) omnino supprimenda est et amplius introduci non 
potest.”"* Apart, therefore, from the occasions explicitly 
mentioned in Canon 409, the custom is unlawful. If an 
Ordinary gives the permission it must be assumed that this 
power has been conceded to him. 
E. J. M. 


1Canon 81. 


2 Toso, Commentaria Minora, ad Can. 409. 
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By THE Very Rev. J. Moss, D.D., 
Vice-Rector of the Collegio Beda. 


VOTIVE MASS OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST ON THE FIRST THURSDAY 
OF THE MONTH. 


For two years the Salvatorian Order had the privilege of a 
Votive Mass in honour of the Priesthood of Christ with special 
prayers for the Sanctification of Priests throughout the world. 
This has met with such response by the fatihful that a petition 
was sent up by the Superior General of the Salvatorian Order, 
with the approving signatures of many people, to have this 
privilege extended to the whole world. The Congregation of 
Rites by a decree of March 11th, 1936, with the approval of the 
Holy Father, has granted this extension which is looked upon 
as a natural consequence of the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI 
‘* De Sacerdotio Catholico.”’ 


Henceforward, therefore, in churches or oratories where, with 
the approval of the Ordinary, special devotions are held for the 
sanctification of the Priests of the whole world, and that in the 
morning, it is permitted to have one Votive Mass of the Priest- 
hood of Christ on the First Thursday of each month. This 
Votive Mass, however, is forbidden when there falls on the 
Thursday : 1° a Double of the First or Second Class; 2° a Feast 
of our Lord or a Vigil or Octave of such Feast; 3° the Com- 
memoration of All Souls; 4° also on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of 
January, on which there is said the Mass ‘“‘ Puer Natus ”’ within 
the Octave of the Nativity. The obligation of the Conventual 
or Parochial Mass always remains. 


This privilege of the Votive Mass of the Priesthood of Christ 
may be changed to Saturday, so that, with the same conditions 
and with the approval of the Bishop, the First Saturday of 
the month may be made the day for the honouring of the 
Priesthood of Christ, instead of the First Thursday (A.A.S., 
XXVIII, p. 240). 


DECRETUM DE ABSOLUTIONE SACERDOTIS AB EXCOMMUNICATIONE DE 
QUA IN CANON 2388, 1°. 


Absolutio Sacerdotum ab Excommunicatione, ob attentatum 
etiam civile matrimonium, et actu cum muliere caste conviventium 
eorum admissio ad participationem sacramentorum more laicorum 
Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae exclusive reservatur. 


DECRETUM. 


Lex sacri coelibatus inter Latinos adeo Sanctae Ecclesiae 
curae semper fuit atque est ut, si agatur de sacerdotibus, fere 
nunquam super ea retroactis temporibus dispensatum fuerit, 
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nunquam prorsus, ne in mortis quidem periculo, in praesenti 
disciplina dispensetur. 

Cum tamen, nequitia temporum, contingere aliquando soleat 
ut infelix aliquis sacerdos, suae vocationis oblitus in sacrilegum 
concubinatum lapsus, ob matrimonium etiam civiliter tantum 
attentatum aliasque gravissimas rationes, a cohabitatione sub 
eodem tecto cum suae desertionis complice, etsi forte tandem 
ad cor conversus, cessare jmpediatur, ideoque ad suae eiusdemque 
suae complicis conscientiae consulendum, data fide de absoluta 
perfectaque in posterum continentia perpetuo servanda, ad 
participationem sacramentorum more laicorum petat admitti, 
Sancta eadem Ecclesia, pro sua ergo devios etiam filios materna 
sollicitudine, ei quantum in se est, si et quando peculiaria id 
suadeant adjuncta, subvenire non renuit. Quod quidem cum 
conscientiam praesertim respiciat, Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apos- 
tolicae exclusive reservari congruum visum est. 


Re igitur collata per infrascriptum Cardinalem Maiorem 
Paenitentiarium cum SSmo D.N. Pio divina providentia Pp. XI, 
eadem Sanctitas Sua, in audientia diei 14 mensis Martii vertentis 
anni, eidem Cardinali Maiori Paenitentiario impertita, suprema 
sua auctoritate decernere ac statuere dignata est ut, firma 
excommunicatione de qua in canone 2388, 1°; absolutio ab ea 
in casu supra exposito et consequens supplicantis admissio ad 
sacramenta more laicorum suscipienda, ab ipsa tantum Sacra 
Paenitentiaria Apostolica, servata speciali procedendi forma et 
sub peculiaribus quibusdam cautelis et conditionibus ab eadem 
Sanctitate Sua patefactis ac praescriptis, concedi possint; et 
si forte concedantur ab aliquo sacerdote in periculo mortis, 
maneat obligatio ad ipsam Sacram Paenitentiariam recurrendi, 
ut praescribitur canone 2252 pro censuris a jure Sanctae Sedi 
specialissimo modo reservatis. 


Hoc autem Decretum Sibi relatum in alia audientia diei 28 
eiusdem mensis idem SSmus Dominus Noster in omnibus adpro- 
bare et confirmare dignatus est, mandans ut, quo solet modo, 
publici juris fiat. 


Contrariis quibuscumque etiam speciali mentione dignis non 
obstantibus. 


Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae, 
die 18 Aprilis 1936. 
L. Carp. Laurt, Paenitentiarium Maior. 
S. Luzio, Regens. 


No one can fail to see the importance of this decree. The 
case contemplated in the decree, viz.: ‘‘ Absolutio in casu 
Impossibilitatis cessationis cohabitationis ’’ is really made one 
‘specialissimo modo ” reserved to the Holy See. As the words 
of the decree read: ‘ Sacrae Paenitentiariae Apostolicae 
exclusive reservari congruum visum est.” 


From this follows naturally the regulation according to the 
horm of Canon 2252. If any priest gives absolution “ in periculo 
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mortis ’’ in the case contemplated by the decree, then recourse 
must be made to Rome, si absolutus convaluerit, and that to 
the Sacred Penitentiary, in order to comply with the special 
form of procedure and the precautions and conditions laid down 
by the Holy Father himself in confirming the decree. 


The excommunication according to the norm of Canon 2388, 1°, 
remains, “‘ firma excommunicatione, de qua in canone 2388, 1°.” 
It is the absolution and permission to return to the sacraments 
‘*more laicorum’”’ in the case of impossibility of separation, 
that is contemplated by the decree (A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, p. 242). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Manual of Catholic Action. By Mgr. Luigi Civardi, translated 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (pp. xviii. and 247. Sheed & 
Ward. 6s.) 


In spite of the multitude of pontifical documents and addresses 
dealing with Catholic Action which have been reported in the 
Catholic Press, many Catholics in this country are still unaware 
of the nature of the movement which has been vigorously pro- 
moted in most parts of the Catholic world, and there is amongst 
us a teasing sense of indefiniteness, to say no more, in our 
knowledge of a much discussed and admittedly important phase 
of Catholic life. The Archbishop of Westminster contributed 
an article on the subject to this Revimw in the early months of 
this year,’ and a series of articles has been promised for the 
immediate future. But it is essential that there should be a 
scientific exposition of the whole subject, and this is now 
available for English readers in Fr. Martindale’s translation 
of Mgr. Civardi’s Manual. 


Everyone knows how the present Holy Father has seized every 
opportunity to promote this lay apostolate, but there are still 
many who do not realize the truth expressed by the Archbishop 
of Liverpool in his Introduction: that Cathole Action ‘“ has 
been urged insistently by successive popes since Pius IX as a 
necessity of our times.’’ In obedience to this tradition of 
pontifical teaching, clergy and laity alike are under obligation 
to strive to appreciate the meaning, value and structure of this 
apostolate. 


The book before us bears the Holy Father’s special recom- 
mendation and blessing as a work which “has not only in 
past times served to make known an apostolate so providential 
and so necessary, but will be in the future, a guide, both safe 
and enlightened, for all who shall turn their minds to such 
beneficent activities ’’ (Letter from Archbishop Pizzardo). 


As we have it in Fr. Martindale’s translation, the work is 


1“ Regale Sacerdotium,’”’ Vol. XI, p. 181. 
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in two parts which represent in the main the first volume of 
the seventh edition of the Italian original. The first part 
presents the idea of Catholic Action with its essential elements ; 
the ends of Catholic Action, both general and particular; its 
apostolic character; its system and organization; its necessity. 
The second part deals with its relationship to the hierarchy, to 
the clergy, to politics and political parties, to other organizations 
for religious purposes and to social and economic activities. 
Its great merits are a full and clear exposition of a subject 
whose chief difficulty perhaps arises from a sense that we must 
know all about it instinctively, and its basing of this exposition 
on the very words of the Pontiffs, particularly of the present 
Pope. It is both informative and authoritative. Both writer 
and translator have deliberately sacrificed any graces of style 
to exact scientific statement. 


It may be permitted once again to quote the words of Arch- 
bishop Downey who has been particularly interested in the 
production of the translation: ‘‘ We commend this book to 
clergy and laity, to the former whose duty it will be to assist 
and stimulate Catholic Action, to the latter whose privilege it 
is to be called to this apostolate. May it be to all a source of 
inspiration and an incentive to follow the call of our Holy 
Father for the re-Christianization of individuals, families and 
society, and for the universal establishment of the ‘ Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’ ”’ “ae 


Ephraim the Jew. By A. Norton Raybould. (Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $2.00.) 


It is probable that most preachers have, at one time or 
another, speculated on the possible reactions of an educated 
and cultured pagan—say, Alcibiades or the young Cicero— 
suddenly confronted with the teachings of Christ and with the 
modern presentation of Christianity with its successes and 
failures; what would he make of it all? The impossibility of 
making the experiment removes the answer from the sphere of 
actuality since we cannot test it by modern standards. Mr. 
Raybould has tried to get over this difficulty. Naturally the 
attempt has involved him in some very arbitrary premises, but 
as the circumstances demanded are not absolutely impossible 
we may grant that they are so far legitimate. A son is born 
to a Jew and a Catholic mother; the father dies after having 
extracted a promise from the child’s mother that he shall be 
brought up in the Jewish faith. The mother, who is an operatic 
singer, cannot bring herself to educate him as a Jew, and so 
to salve her conscience excludes religion altogether from her 
son’s education. Later she marries a rich nobleman—and so 
you have the stage set and the character thus ingeniously pre- 
pared for the experiment; a young man, educated, cultured, 
rich, moving in the best circles, the perfect pagan in a modern 
setting. Sent to prison as the result of a discreditable brawl, 
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he learns the secret of his parentage, reads the Bible for the 
first time in his life, and becomes a Jew but with faith in Christ 
as the Messias. It will be seen that there are already many 
assumptions for the hypercritical to boggle at; but let them 
pass, they are necessary to the thesis. But from this point in 
the narrative one must be more critical. There is a great deal 
of preaching, some of it good, some of it bad, all of it very 
vague. The incidents have more than a touch of pseudo- 
mysticism, sometimes, as in the episode of the child killed by 
a passing motor, definitely misleading. Our main objection, 
however, is that the hero, though he dies or at least is buried 
as a Catholic, never examines the credentials of the Catholic 
Church, which he ought to have done to make the author’s thesis 
worth while, and would have done had he been a character in 
real life. 
S. J. G. 


REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


The REVUE THOMISTE for June opens with a study by Dr. E. 
Neveut, Le desir des Sacraments, which elucidates what is 
always a puzzling question. The sacraments are necessary, in 
the express teaching of the Council of Trent, either in re or 
in voto. The writer explains this teaching and the theological 
reasons for the doctrine as set out by St. Thomas and other 
theologians. The nature of this ‘“ desire’’ as applied to the 
Sacraments is carefully defined and its efficacity explained. 
In the same number Fr. Séraphin-M Zarb, O.P., writes at some 
length on the Thomistic Theory of Biblical Inspiration, and 
Dom George Prénaud, O.S.B., deals with some of the un- 
published writings of Cajetan. Amongst the more important of 
these are his Commentaries on the Physics of Aristotle. 


REVUE D’ASCETIQUE ET MYSTIQUE for June contains, amongst 
its reviews of books, an account of the mystical writings of 
Jerome Jaegen. He is remarkable both for the intrinsic value 
of his writings, which are based on his own experiences in 
prayer, and because the author was not a religious but a layman 
immersed in banking and commercial enterprises. A French 
translation of his chief work has appeared and we shall, no 
doubt, have an English version in course of time. The articles 
in this number include one by Fr. V. Lithard showing the con- 
nection between the graces of the mystic state and the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 


In GREGORIANUM, fasc. 2, Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., contributes 
some reflections on the Constitution “ Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus.”’ The difficulties arising from the scheme proposed 
by the Holy See are discussed and solutions suggested from 
the terms of the existing law. In order to find time for the 
complete programme of studies which the Holy See desires to 
see in every Catholic University, it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of ‘repetitions’ and perfect the method of 
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lecturing. The writer realizes, as every student at Catholic 
Universities abroad has discovered, that there is insufficient free 
time for private study owing to the enormous number of 
‘“ periods ’’ one is expected to attend. Better use must also 
be made of the very long vacations. Readers of this R&viEw 
will remember that His Grace the Archbishop, in the issue of 
September, 1935, contributed an article in which the terms of 
the Bull ‘‘ Deus Scientiarum Dominus” were applied to 
Seminary studies in England. Many of Fr. Boyer’s reflections 
may also be applied. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW for June gives special prominence 
to the question of the Sterile Period. Right Rev. John A. Ryan 
writes on J'he Moral Aspects of Periodical Continence, and 
there is a catena of statements on the subject from prominent 
theologians including such well-known authorities as Fr. 
Vermeersch, Fr. Cappello, and Fr. Merkelbach. They all 
stress the caution to be employed in propagating this new 
knowledge, whether privately in the confessional, or in 
published writings. ‘‘ Caute,’? in fact, was amongst the 
requirements of the Holy See mentioned as long ago as 1880. 
They also note that the use of the Safe Period, unless justified 
by grave reasons, is sinful. In the same number, Dr. Schaaf 
discusses exemption from observing the canonical form of 
marriage on the part of persons who are not clearly included 
in the law of Canon 1099, §2. A useful catechetical article by 
Dr. J. B. Collins expounds The Sulpician Method of teaching 
religion, and applies it to groups of children who are not 
attending the parochial Catholic school. 


The HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEW for July has an interest- 
ing account of Teresa Higginson by Fr. Walter, O.S.B., an 
apologia both for the projected ‘“‘ process ’’ and for the “ new ”’ 
devotion associated with this remarkable woman. The rather 
heated controversy on the merits of a recent work on Canonical 
Evidence in Marriage Cases, by Dr. Wanenmacher, shows no 
signs of abating. The matter is rather outside the scope of the 
Review which is professedly of a popular character and meant 
for the working parochial clergy. 


EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE is chiefly concerned with research 
work, though it always includes a discussion of practical 
problems connected with the liturgy. The current number, 
fasc. 2, contains an examination of an English manuscript in 
the Bodleian, a treatise on the Mass dating from about the year 
800. It has been published by Dr. E. A. Lowe and attributed 
to Alcuin, a view from which Fr. Wilmart dissents. 


The best account we have yet seen of the Missa Dialogata or, 
as it is sometimes called, Missa Recitata, is in the current 
Periopica, fasc. 2, April, 1936. It is by Fr. J. M. Hansenns, 
S.J., and is entitled Vetera et Nova de Missa Dialogata. The 
directions of the Holy See are printed seriatim, and it is seen 
that more favour or benevolence is shown towards the practice 
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in the later documents. The difference between ‘‘ answering 
with the server”? and ‘‘ joining with the priest,’’ for example, 
in reciting the Gloria, is very clearly studied by Fr. Hansenns. 
The lawfulness and, if you like, the correctness of answering 
with the server can be shown from the rubrics of the Missal, 
and the practice is less likely to cause the disturbances and 
distractions which ecclesiastical authority fears may arise. 
But joining at a low Mass with the priest in reciting the portions 
which are sung by a schola or others at a solemn Mass is intro- 
ducing a rather different principle. With the permission of 
the Ordinary it is, of course, lawful, but we are inclined to 
agree with the author; ‘‘ principium quo affirmatur fideles posse 
recitare in missa privata ea quae in missa solemni canere jure 
consueverunt, non esse sine discretione affirrmandum neque sine 
prudentia exequendum.”’ 


Amongst the current COoLLATIONES from the Belgian dioceses 
we may call attention to COLLATIONES NAMURCENSES for May 
which contains a satisfactory study De Obligatione Recipiendi 
Ezxtremam Unctionem, by Dr. Koerperich. COLLECTANEA 
MECHLINENSIA, fasc. 4, gives an interpretation of Psalm 119 
‘* Ad Dominum cum tribularem,’’ by Dr. de Keulenaer, and a 
canonical note by Dr. Gillet: De modo acquirendi domicilium 
voluntarium. 


FROM THE HOME REVIEWS. 


Stupies (June): Strikes and Compulsory Arbitration by 
Cornelius Lucey, followed by a series of comments by other 
writers. Dr. Callan of Maynooth by P. J. McLaughlin. 
Present Position of Catholics in Germany by Observer. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ReEcoRD (June): Recent Developments 
in Catechetical Discipline by Rev. M. Brenan, M.A. The Son 
of Man by Fr. James, O.M.Cap. 


E. J. M. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
The German-Austrian Rapprochement : the Position of the Church. 


On July 11th Herr Hitler sprang a new surprise on Europe. 
In accordance with his usual technique, the time chosen was 
Saturday afternoon. In three-minute broadcasts over the Berlin 
and Vienna wireless systems, Dr. Goebels, the German Propa- 
ganda Minister, and Herr von Schuschnigg, the Austrian 
Chancellor, respectively, announced that Germany and Austria 
had buried the hatchet and decided to conduct their policies 
in consciousness of their common Germanic destiny. Thus there 
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came to an end, officially, at all events, a feud which had lasted 
for three years between the two German nations. 


The event itself was, perhaps, less a surprise than its sudden- 
ness. It had been known for some time that negotiations were 
going on between Vienna and Berlin, with the approval of Italy, 
through the medium of Herr von Papen, the German Minister 
in Vienna. An Austro-German agreement was expected for the 
autumn. It came, instead, suddenly in July. 


The reasons both for the agreement and for its sudden 
announcement are as follows :— 


For some time past the Reichswehr Chiefs, the regular diplomats 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, General Goering, Dr. Schacht, Herr von 
Papen, Conservative circles, and moderate Nazi elements, had 
been urging upon Herr Hitler that it would be worth while to 
sacrifice the letter of Nazi ideology in regard to Austria in order 
to obtain the reality of Austro-German collaboration. Austria, 
they argued, would be a much better exponent of Germanism 
as a ‘‘ second German State,’’ in willing coalition with the 
German Reich, than if made unwillingly into a mere German 
province and reduced to the status of Gau 16 (District 16) of 
the German National Socialist Party organization. 


The extreme Nazi Radical elements, led by Dr. Goebels, 
opposed this strongly, and Herr Hitler inclined to the Radical 
view, and so it seemed earlier this year that Herr von Papen’s 
negotiations in Vienna would break down. What finally con- 
vinced the Fiihrer to agree to the moderate view was the fact 
that Signor Mussolini had indicated that he would agree to a 
German-Austrian rapprochement, provided Austria’s indepen- 
dence as a State were respected, in return for Italo-German 
co-operation in major European questions. 

This had the advantage of enabling Germany to say that she 
had answered a substantial part of the British Questionnaire 
by deeds instead of words, and that she had proved the superiority 
of the German method of bi-lateral agreements over the collective 
League method. It also had the advantage of enabling both 
Germany and Italy to confront Europe with a German-Italian 
bloc on the eve of the Locarno Powers Conference. 


On the face of it, the agreement looks like a victory for Herr 
von Schuschnigg and Signor Mussolini, for on paper ninety per 
cent. of the concessions appear to come from the German side. 
Germany agrees to recognize Austria’s independence and to 
refrain from promoting. Nazi propaganda in Austria for the 
Anschluss. Economic concessions are also indicated. Austria, 
on her part, while still refusing the Austrian Nazis the right 
to form a party, agrees only to permit ‘‘ pronounced Nationals ”’ 
(i.e., moderate Nazis) to co-operate in the Government as indi- 
viduals within the Austrian Governmental organization, the 
Vaterlandische Front. And Italy, on her part, secures the 
continuance of Austria as a buffer State between herself and 
Germany. 
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Actually, however, Signor Mussolini’s success is only a short. 
term tactical one and Austria at best obtains a breathing space. 
The long range, strategic political victory is Herr Hitler’s. For 
by the agreement Germany detaches Austria from the Western 
Powers and adds her to the Germanic bloc. Moreover, Berlin 
hopes that, under the terms of the agreement, it will be possible 
eventually to obtain by ‘“ peaceful penetration ” and infiltration 
in Austria what Germany failed to obtain there by violent 
putschist methods. 


The agreement is, in any case, a particular triumph for Herr 
von Papen, himself a Catholic and a Conservative, who was sent 
as Minister to Vienna (on the morrow of the assassination by 
Nazis of Dr. Dollfuss) with a special mission of appeasement. 


On the Austrian side, it must be said that Austria having 
looked for friends without much success has now made the best 
of a difficult situation, and, under the circumstances, could 
hardly have done otherwise. 


Herr von Schuschnigg is as devoted as ever to the preservation 
of ‘‘ Austrianism,’’ and it has been officially announced in 
Vienna that the agreement with Germany does not mean that 
the Austrian Nazis will be allowed to pursue their agitation 
without let or hindrance. I gather that a new law for the defence 
of the State is being introduced which will fall heavily upon 
Nazis who attempt any further violence. 


It is also announced officially that the reconciliation with 
Germany does not mean an acceptance by Austria of Nazi 
philosophy, and that therefore Austria will not pursue a 
‘racial’? policy (i.e., a State policy of anti-Semitism). The 
influence of Cardinal Innizer and the Hierarchy is in any 
case a barrier to any State-organized anti-Semitic movement in 
Austria, although it cannot be denied that anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination, albeit in a less formal and less violent way 
than in Germany, is not entirely absent in some circles in 
Austria to-day. 


I also gather that the Austrian authorities are satisfied that 
under the non-interference agreement with Germany, Austria has 
adequate guarantees against the German Nazi neo-pagan move- 
ment penetrating into Austria, and that therefore the Austro- 


German reconciliation will not in any way lay the Catholic | 


Church open to attack. 


A reasoned exposé of the Austrian Government’s attitude is 
given in a recent declaration by Col. Adam, the Austrian 
Propaganda Minister, and one time Secretary-General of the 
Vaterlandische Front. 


Col. Adam states that the fate of the various States comprising 


the European comity of nations must be shaped with a long | 
view of the future. Austria’s future was traced for all time 
in the ideas of the great leader who died in July, 1935—Dr. | 


Dollfuss. 
Dr. Dollfuss, continues Col. Adam, has left to Austrians 
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binding directions in all questions relating to the agreement 
with Germany. For he never neglected an opportunity to express 
his will to peace—but a peace not of weakness. He proved this 
both in his life and in his death. 


Herr von Schuschnigg is the heir to Dr. Dollfuss’s will to 
peace ; and his inheritance is in complete harmony with his own 
political convictions. 

There is no divergence amongst those responsible for Austria’s 
destiny in their attitude towards the relationships between the 
two German States. The determination to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Austria and the knowledge of that country’s 
responsibility as a German State were both passed on from 
Mgr. Seipel, through Dr. Dollfuss, to Chancellor Schuschnigg. 


The new event, therefore, is not a change in direction. It 
is but the removal of an obstacle. 


Austrian foreign policy is based on the will to contribute a 
full share to the work of preserving European peace, and the 
desire to co-operate peacefully with the other European nations. 
Out of this will to peace is born the Austrian adherence to the 
ideal of the League of Nations, although the League’s organ- 
ization could with advantage be improved and adapted to 
experience. 


In the same spirit, Col. Adam declares, Austria stands by the 
Protocols of Rome (the Austro-Italian-Hungarian Agreement). 
And, in the same spirit, also, Austria will maintain a peaceful 
foreign policy which will at the same time be in harmony with 
the policy of the bigger German State in Europe. 


The right of Austrians to organize their ‘‘ Austrian House ”’ 
as they like must be respected on all sides, and therefore Austria 
will respect the institutions of neighbouring and other States. 


The changes brought about in Europe by the War show 
themselves in each country in a different way according to 
national psychology. These differences are reflected in the variety 
of Government systems and in the continuous disputes between 
different legal opinions regarding the organization of State. 
Therefore, it is more necessary than ever to leave apart internal 
political matters when settling international relations. 


The sincere recognition of the principle of non-interference 
gives Austrians a guarantee that, free from political theories 
different from their own, they will be able to work for the 
achievement of Austrian ideas, not only in internal matters of 
governmental systems, but also in cultural questions and in all 
matters regarding the conception of life. 


There will be no changes, concludes Col. Adam, in the course 
of Austrian internal and external policy. The constitution given 
the country by Dr. Dollfuss will remain; enabled by the agree- 
ment with Germany to take up again a thread which should 
never have been broken. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that whatever may be the 
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hopes of Nazi°‘Germany to subdue Austria slowly by penetration 
the present Austrian Government, while welcoming the return 
of Austria into the Germanic family, is determined to preserve 
‘ Austrianism ’? within the wider Germanic framework. This 
new situation, therefore, although probably a disappointment to 
the extreme Nazi elements on the one hand, and the Monarchist, 
pro-Hapsburg elements on the other, may be assumed to be 
popular with the majority of the Austrian people, who above 
all were wearied by the feud with Germany. 

Thus, Herr von Schuschnigg, who has proved himself to be a 
stronger man and a cleverer statesman than his critics expected, 
may feel with some justification that, given the extreme difficulties 
of his task, he has guided the Austrian ship of State both with 
wisdom and fortitude. 


II. SPAIN. 


By H. W. Howss, M.Sc., B.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.I. 


There are many people in Britain who cannot or will not 
believe that fratricidal strife is rife in Spain, yet at the present 


time those who lead extremist parties, Left or Right, in | 


provincial towns run a serious risk of losing their lives. Quite 
recently, I saw a letter from a Spanish friend of mine, a good 
Catholic and a Fascist enthusiast, pleading with a business firm 
in Britain to assist him to transfer his business outside Spain. 
He claimed that it was either that or death. Fortunately he 
is now safe in another land. These are facts. Not only this, 
but even some mild revolutionaries, men who did everything 
to overthrow King Alfonso in 1931, are going about in fear of 
their lives. The wage-war continues and workers are trying 
to win by lightning strikes, and ironical as it may seem, in at 


least one famous city, nuns were called to take over the running [| 
of a hospital because the staff were ‘“‘out’’! Again, the tide | 
of unemployment is rising. Foreign business men are anxious | 


to trade with Spain, but the wage-war, a constant state of crisis 
and rumours of attempted risings are making their task nearly 
impossible. A year or two ago, Spain was developing as a 
country for British tourists; this year I have heard of numerous 
cancellations of trips. Now the effect of these troubles and 


fears is reflected in the state of misery into which thousands © 


have fallen. To whom can they turn? According to a recent 
estimate, over five million people are living mainly on charity, 
and they are turning to the Church. Spain is surely the land 
of paradox. It cripples the Church, destroys its buildings, 
ejects the religious orders who teach the poor and nurse the 


sick, and then has to turn to the Church for assistance out of 


the difficulties it has made for itself. 


Many Catholics in Britain ask me what they fondly imagine 
to be very simple questions, namely: ‘‘ What is going to happen | 
in Spain?’ and ‘‘ When will the Church come into its own | 


again?’? Those are really most difficult questions, and to 
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prophesy anything upon things Spanish is to ask to be con- 
founded by events. The most I can do is to endeavour to set 
down tendencies that indicate the probable trend of events. 


In the first place, we must not let ourselves be overwhelmed 
by current news from Spain, news that reveals threats of a 
reign of terror, and a state of chaos. Things are bad, very bad, 
but not yet hopeless. How, you may ask, can Catholicism 
progress in such an atmosphere, particularly as the Left 
extremists are avowedly anti-clerical? The famous Spanish 
newspaper, A.B.C., barely misses a day without presenting 
photographs of religious activities that suggest religion is very 
much alive; and it is noticeable that they frequently illustrate 
large gatherings of poor. A few days ago, when listening to 
the talk of Spaniards in a London restaurant, I discovered that 
all were Left sympathizers. They were men of business trying 
to sell Spanish produce in London. One said: ‘‘ What is it 
that is stopping Government after Government since the 
Revolution? Moderate or Extreme it seems hopeless to make 
our people support our ideas. Why?’’ The answer ‘“ The 
Church ”’ was given in chorus. ‘“ But, gentlemen,’ I broke 
in, ‘I thought everything had been done to crush the power 
of the Church? How can the Church be the cause?’’ Said 
one, and the others assented by nods, ‘‘ We put the Church 
in its place, but religion is so deep in the Spanish nature that 
it cannot be eradicated. That’s the trouble. What I fear is 
that a Catholic leader will arise, fearlessly preach a crusade, 
and, eschewing politics, bring about a reaction. Anyway, that 
day has not dawned. The great leader has not arrived, and 
the Catholics are divided.’’ He is not far from the truth, Spain 
has yet to learn a few lessons before it recovers. First, it must 
understand that revolt does not help the revolutionaries in the 
long run. A Left Government is in power, and extremists of 
the Left are causing it more anxiety than the Right. The 
uncertainty created by shootings, arson and disturbances gener- 
ally undermine confidence and credit, and intending tourists 
are fearful and money is kept out of the country. Higher wages 
and shorter hours, justified though they be, will inevitably 
raise the costs of production and make it more difficult for 
Spain to compete in world markets. Again, we have seen in 
other lands how too emphatic a swing to the Left inevitably 
results in the establishment of a Dictatorship. 


_ Attack the Church and you will discover its inherent strength, 
Is @ lesson Spain is beginning to learn. Again, no nation with 
such a history as Spain can be for long without religion; no 
‘‘ Godless State ’? can ever have permanent sway in such a land. 
The tendencies for the future are several, and based on these 
facts. In the first place, Spain is likely to recover from her 
present sad state, but the first thing she must do is to realize 
that killing is murder. Fratricidal strife must cease. From 
the utilitarian view she must realize that a state of unsettle- 
ment reacts unfavourably on foreign trade, and therefore upon 
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internal prosperity. That Spain will move towards a dictator. 
ship seems reasonably certain, but when it does occur it may 
be accompanied by a reign of terror on the part of the extremists, 
‘‘ Save me from friends ’’ may then be the cry of the Church 
in Spain, for it is conceivable that some leaders will attempt 
to associate the Church with a political party. That would 
be fatal because the only hopes of a real re-conquest of Spain 
by the Church are along contrary lines. Half the trouble at the 
moment is due to leaders who think they can best obtain Catholic 
support through a political programme. Looking at the matter 
another way, let us suppose that the Church is, all unwittingly, 
associated with the Fascists. The result may well be that after 
success any fall of that group will mean another vilification 
of the Church, a set-back that would be of a very serious 
character. 


Once again, I would stress the need for Catholic Action as 
Catholic Action, and not as Catholic Action in association with 
a party. The real position to-day is that the Catholics of Spain 
by union, and by increased sanctity of life, could recapture 
their country for the Church. The great obstacle at the moment 
is that Catholics in Spain are prone to lean to one or other 
of the Right parties and the division reduces their strength. 
As a result, their influence is much less than it should be. 
Although it may seem like labouring a point, I would emphasize 
that deep down in the Spanish nature there is a strong religious 
sense. For the time being that sense is dormant in many 
Spaniards, but it will become active again. The important 
thing is what is to be done when it shows signs of life in those 
who have strayed away from the Church, and allowed humani- 
tarian ideals to gain the upper hand. The better Catholics 
should be charitable and welcome the wandering sheep. By 
so doing, they will not only be doing a Christian work, but 
assisting in the temporal salvation of their country. Christian 
social reform should be regarded as the business of all Catholics, 
for we should never lose sight of the fact that bad government 
and social injustices have been prime causes of the present 
distresses. Those who had much of this world’s goods in the 
past had a tendency to leave the dispensation of charity to the 
Church, and to consider that there was no more to be done. 
The young Spanish Catholic of the future should be a Catholic 
first and a politician afterwards. Our Holy Father has outlined 
the way to obtain true Christian reform of social conditions, 
and the Spaniard will have to use the Papal encyclicals as 
text-books rather than partisan works on political economy. 
That is not all. He must be prepared to study his faith in 
a way that few have done in the past, and to assist parish 
priests in the education in the faith of those who need further 
instruction. By these means it will be possible to re-build 
Catholic Spain. My personal view is that the day when the 
Church comes into its own again in Spain is not so very far 
distant. We know that the Church may be apparently crushed 
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in a country, but we also know it will revive. What is most 
important in the present matter is that the lessons of the present 
tragedy in Spain shall be learned by Catholics. If they do 
this they will ensure that peace for the Church in their land 
which is so necessary for its proper development. One last 
thought. The hopes just expressed can only be realized if 
Catholic Spaniards of good education are prepared to undertake 
leadership, and train for the task. They have opportunities 
denied to others, and the benefits of their higher education 
should be regarded as the property of all their fellow-Catholics, 
and not something to be selfishly kept for their own advance- 
ment. Above all, they must be truly loyal to the Church, and 
not just nominal Catholics. Among men of education the 
nominal Catholic is an especial tragedy, because men who have 
not had their advantages will be influenced by their behaviour. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VOLUNTARIUM INDIRECTUM. 


The Very Rev. Canon E. J. Mahoney writes in reply to 
Fr. J. McLoughlin’s letter in the June issue :— 


Certainly, if the moral object of an action is bad, the intention 
of the agent is irrelevant, and the chief difficulty often does 
consist in determining the objective morality of an action. As 
stated by other writers on the voluntariwm indirectum there is 
required a good or indifferent object, a proportionately grave 
reason and a good intention, and Dr. Kramer’s statement merely 
puts this differently. It applies to external as well as to internal 
actions, and I would agree that the same action might be right 
for one person and wrong for another precisely because of the 
difference of intention, provided always that the object is good 
or indifferent. Lotio Vaginalis might be taken as an example. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
AND THE MASS. 


The Rev. F. O’Neill writes :— 


Kindly allow me to say a final word in answer to Canon 
Smith’s wholesome criticism of the above work. ‘‘ If we under- 
stand,’ he writes, ‘‘ the term [consubstantial cause] in the 
Same sense in which St. Thomas uses it in connection with 
natural transformations, it can mean only one thing; that Christ 
(in respect of His human body) is formed out of the substance 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ Implications are the Scylla and Charybdis 
of the theologian ; and I am grateful to Canon Smith for enabling 
me to make my meaning perfectly clear. 

It is obvious I never meant the word ‘‘ Consubstantial ”’ to 
convey such a rank absurdity that a material body is formed 
out of a Substance absolutely simple (cf. Summa, I, Q. 3, A. 7). 
But what I did mean was that the Conception and Creation 
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of Christ’s body was an ‘‘ opus ad extra ”’ and therefore common 
to the three Divine Persons (but still to be attributed to the 
Holy Ghost). This is the teaching of St. Thomas as Canon 
Smith knows and was in my mind when writing the footnote 
on page 28, viz.: ‘* Dicendum est quod conceptionem corporis 
Christi tota Trinitas operatur. Attribuitur tamen hoc Spiritui 
Sancto triplici ratione,”’ etc. (P. 3, Q. 32, A. 1). 


Thanking you for extending to me the courtesy of your 
columns; and again Canon Smith. 


LEAKAGE PRECAUTIONS. 


Canon E. J. Mahoney, writes in reply to the letter of 
‘ Parochus ”’ in the June issue :— 


adi. I have little to add to my reply on page 415 of the May 
issue. My suggestion was to elicit contributions from the clergy. 
The words ‘ in apostasiam vel haeresim vel schisma,’’ being part 
of an onerous law, are to be strictly interpreted. If the parent 
is not certainly within one of these categories, he is an indifferent 
or a non-practising Catholic, in my opinion, not an apostate, 
heretic or schismatic. If the point is not settled by diocesan 
regulations, the matter should be referred to the Ordinary before 
refusing baptism, if the priest thinks the child will be brought 
up a non-Catholic. 


ad 2. Similarly, in my opinion, even the most indifferent or 
bad Catholic is entitled to be called ‘‘ Catholic,”’ until there is 


public and undoubted adhesion to apostasy, heresy or schism. 
It is ‘‘ Mother ”’ Church to which we belong and she does not 
easily cast off erring children. There is always some hope 
existing in these cases. 
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